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—Much Ado About Nothing. - 


HE report of the discovery of the 
famous Gainsborough portrait 
of the Duchess of Devonshire, 






frame at Burlington House, 
would be more credible if the 


same sort of story had not 
been told concerning the same 

picture more than once before. 
This time it is Scand on the “confession” of Adam 
Wirth, a scoundrel of American birth, but whose depre- 
dations have earned for him the name of “Le Brigand 
Internationale.” He happens to be now in the Belgian 
prison of Louvain, and it may be that this is only a trick 
of his to get out of jail, although he declares that he 
can produce the picture, If he can do so, nobody would 
be better pleased than the famous dealer Agnew, not only 
because he ran up the picture at Christie’s to £10,000 


against the bidding of the Earl of Dudley, and so be- 


came its owner, but because when it disappeared from 


Mr. Agnew’s show rooms it was said that, having been _ 


found to be spurious, it had been burned to save the 
dealer's reputation as an expert. It is but proper to say 
that no oné who knows the high standing of Mr. Agnew 
as a business man can but be aware that this preposterous 
story not only is without foundation, but is wholly improb- 
able. Had it not been revived on the present occasion, 
I would not refer to it. The painting was undoubtedly 
a masterpiece, and its recovery (for which £1000 reward 
was offered) would be hailed with delight by every lover 
of art. It was bought in 1839 for £50, from a Mrs. 
Maginnis, by a picture restorer named Bentley. He sold 
it for sixty guineas to Mr. Wynn Ellis, and when it was 
put up at Christie's, on May 6th, 1876, in the Ellis col- 
lection, it brought the price just named—up to that time 
the greatest ever paid for a picture at auction. During 
the past summer, as we all know, this price was exceed- 
ed by what Mr. Chauchard gave at the Hétel Drouot for 
Meissonier’s “* Etcher.” 
*€ * * 

In the case of the Gainsborough, it is probable that 
Mr. Agnew acted in good faith in Funning the Earl of 
Dudley up to £10,000 in competing for the possession 
of “ The Duchess of Devonshire.” It. often happens, 
though, that dealers do this sort of thing as a bluff. 
Sometimes they have to pay for their fun more than it is 
worth. It was not many months ago that an experi- 
enced dealer of London and New York got worsted ‘in 
a little encounter of this kind with a very wide-awake 
New York editor who is famous asa collector of Orien- 
tal porcelains, A celadon vase worth about $300. was 
put up bythe auctioneer, The editor fancied it, and bid 
for it liberally. The dealer had his eye on him, and bid 
against him. At last the dealer raised the’ figure to 
$2200. “Is there any advance on $2200?” cried the 
auctioneer, amid a dead silence. “ Not by me,” laughed 
the editor; “let the gentleman have it.” And he did 
have it—“ right on the neck,” as the prize-fighters say ; for 
at last reports he was offering the celadon vase at less 
than half the price he paid for it, with “no takers,” At 
the same time, he was loaded with a lot of other pieces. 
which he expected—if the worst came to the worst—to 


transfer to a well-known New York dry-goods mér- 


chant who is also a collector of porcelains. But the 
collector did not want them, and I dare say me: 
are to be had now at a bargain. 


*,* 


QUEER things happen at auctions, The proceedings 


seem monotonous enough to the casual. visitor, but 
there is infinite variety for those who are behind the 
scenes, as it were. At the Waggaman sale of porce- 
lains at Ortgies, last spring, there might have seemed 
nothing extraordinary about the tall “ black. hawthorn 
vase” bringirig only $140, because probably that was all 
that it was worth, it being of modern French manufac- 
ture, and at that price you can import from Mr. Sam- 
son as many as you want. Besides it was well known 


that Mr. Waggaman had been sifting his collection un- 
der expert advice, and that fine old Chinese “black 
hawthorn” vases of such a size would not, under the 
circumstances, be sent to take their chances in the auc- 
tion room, The extraordinary circumstance was that 





which in 1876 was cut from its . 
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things before the sale; but it was so placed that no one 

could see the marks on the bottom. Let me supply the 

omission of this now notorious “‘ black hawthorn” vase, 

No. 453 of the catalogue. ,The marks are as follows: 
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WRITING in The Evening ‘fia concerning the paint- 
ers of Holland, as represented at The World's Fair, Mr 
J.C. Van Dyke remarks : “ Israels is typical of the mod- 
erm school. Up to the time of his death he was the 
leader,” etc. Has this gentleman received private infor- 
mation of: the decease of the venerable Dutch painter ? 
So far as the public at large is aware, Mr. Israels is still 
alive and painting as well as he ever did. 

* * 

THE blind man who thought that scarlet must 
resemble a blast from a trumpet came near guessing 
what science has lately shown to be, at least approxi- 
mately, the truth. It has been proved that sunbeams 
passed through a prism will produce sound, and that 
the red beams under certain conditions will give the 
loudest. I quote from the Boston Evening Transcript : 

“« According to Milling, a beam of sunlight is thrown through a 
lens on a glass vessel that contains lamp-black, colored silk or 
worsted, or other substance. A disk, having slits or openings 
cut in it, is made to revolve swiftly in this beam of light so as to 
cut it up, thus making alternate flashes of light and shadow. 
On putting the ear to the glass vessel, strange sounds are heard 
so long as the flashing beam is falling on the vessel. If the 
vessel contains red worsted, and the green light flashes upon it, 
loud sounds will be given. Only feeble sounds will be heard if 
the red and blue parte of the rainbow fall upon the vessel, and 


other colors make no sound at all.” 


*“ 


ACCORDING to the editor of The Artist; Mr. Whist- 
ler’s manner of painting differs entirely from the ordi- 
nary way: “He does not carry a palette and brushes 
on his thumb ; he uses a mahogany table for a palette, 
and his brushes are génerally very large, and his canvas 
of the roughest; and, having duly considered his sub- 
ject, his tints are mixed to accord with a certain har- 
mony in his mind, and then he sets to work. If it is a 
portrait—and, as on the occasion of his celebrated 
agtion against Ruskin, when he was twitted by the 
opposing counsel for having charged so much money 
for what only took him a day and a half to paint, he 
pointed out that it was not the time employed in putting 
the paint on so much as it was the labor of a lifetime to 
learn how and where to put it on—if it is a portrait, the 
subject is carefully thought out first, and then, the sitter 


. being put up against such background as he thinks will 


harmonize with the costume of the figure—as often as 
not a black one—the canvas is put up by the side of the 
person to be painted, and with his coat off, and his 
table-palette at the other end of the room, he sets to 
work, runing backward and forward, comparing the 
original side by side with the presentment; and soa 
life-size portrait is not infrequently painted in a couple 
of hours.” It is further stated that it is his short-sight- 
edness, “ with a natural faculty for not seeing too much, 
added to a cultivated desire to reduce that to a mini- 


mum,” that begets in a measure’ the effect of breadth in . 
the work of Mr. Whistler with which ere familiar.’ 


°° 


IT would be very interesting Wwe cok have a 
report from some oculist of repute as to the actual con- 
dition of the eyesight of Monet, Pissarro, Renoir and 
others of the “ impressionist” school. The measure of 


_its departure from the normal might account for much 


of the mystery—if mystery there really is on this much- 
debated subject. For my own part, I grow less and 
less inclined to believe that there is anything distinctive 
in the so called “impressionism” of to-day. Of course 
every painter must be an impressionist in the broad 
sense of the term—that is to say, he must present nature 
as he feels it. But this is by no means the same thing 
as saying that he must present nature as Ae sees it; for 
that implies a healthy normal vision—a purely physical 
condition. Yet surely one must take this condition into 
account in a critical estimate of the artist's performance. 
If heis short-sighted, the fact will be apt to appear in his 
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collector has in hfs cabinet the companion piece, for” 
which he is said to have paid $3600. The Waggaman ~ 
piece, of course, was on exhibition with the rest of the 


Picsieas need not a SO imply that his 
i to 1 but, other things being 
$ very apt to mean that his pictures will be 


_More eecpeed to short-sighted persons like himself 


than to persons of normal vision. 


*,* 
BYE AND BYE, pictures may be painted and sold to 
fit the special sight of prospective owners. Indeed, the 


time may come when every picture at an exhibition will 
bear a tablet instructing the visitor at what distance he 
is expected to view the painting ; and in the case of the 
work of acutely myopic “ impressionists,” the visitor 
may be invited to “ drop a penny in the slot” of the frame 
to secure the use of a binocular glass which will spring 
out, ready focused, to suit the picture before him. 
ae 
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_ IN one of ‘its always kind and appreciative notices of 
The Art Amateur, The Brooklyn Eagle, after saying that, 
in our August number, “the pictures of some of the 
rooms in the Woman’s Building (at The Worid’s Fair) 
are admirable, and the reading columns are full of infor- 
mation and judicious comment,” remarks : 

*« Mathey’s ‘ Engrayer,’ Bonnat’s portrait of Cardinal Lavigerie 
and Roll’s ‘ The Trot’ are copied from large blocks, and works 
by Melchers, Weeks, Henkes, Frappa and Courbet from smaller 
ones. ” 

- This is not accurate. The illustrations are not “ cop- 
ied” from engravings, but are the engravings themselves, 
sold—so far as this country is concerned—exclusively to 
The Art Amateur. The “ Courbet” is a half-tone block 
of Mr. Havemeyer’s picture, made specially for this 
magazine from an unpublished photograph. The other 
illustrations named are pen-drawing facsimiles, excepting 
the “ Weeks,” which is-reproduced from an etching. 
This correction is made not only because it seems fair 
that as The Art Amateur is the only American publica- 
tion of its class which goes to the expense of giving high- 
class wood-engravings, it should receive the credit of 
doing’so ; but for the information of the many readers 
who write to us from time to time, asking “by what 
process” this‘illustration or that one was made. It often 
happens that in a single issue of The Art Amateur there 
may be found examples of nearly every known kind of 
printing from relief plates. The present is such a one. 

* * 
* 

THE frontispiece and pages 87 and 93 afford examples 
of the highest class of puré line wood-engraving. The 
pages of screens and other objects in the Woman's 
Building at The World's Fair are “ half-tone”’ facsimiles of 
the photographs made directly from the exhibits them- 
selves. The “ Ophelia,” after Sarah Bernhardt’s sculp- 
tured marble, is photo-engraved from a drawing on line 
“process” paper. ll the other illustrations in the pres- 
ent number of the magazine—from the coarse outline 
drawings in the supplements to the fine little reproduc- 
tion of a Boucher design (page 92)—are by photo-en- 
graving from pen and ink, crayon, charcoal or lead-pencil 
originals, made. on pure white paper or on lined or stip- 
pled “ process” papers. To go into an analysis of this 
latter class of illustrations would be interesting, no 
doubt, to the many students who are trying to learn 
by the help of The Art Amateur to become illustra- 
tors;. but the ground is partly covered by an article 
in another column, and during the next few months 


_ we shall find frequent opportunities to say more on the 


same subject. It is hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that our columns are always open to answer any 
special inquiry on this, as in any other matter germane 
to the purposes of the magazine. 
: * * * 
- AMONG important recent purchases by American art 
collectors, 1 hear of some of the finest objects in rock 
crystal from the Spitzer sale going to Mr. Benjamin 
Altman, whose art acquisitions, by the way, are becom- 
ing very remarkable; and some delightful terra-cotta 
“ Asia Minor groups,” also out of the Spitzer collection, 
going to Mr. H. O, Havemeyer and to Mr. Thomas B. 
Clarke. Mr. C. T. Barney has bought from Cottier a 
group of the familiar Tanagra subject of a woman carry- 
ing another on her back, illustrative of an incident in the 
old Greek games ; but this object is of extraordinary size 
for this class of sculpture. Compared with the usual 
type of Tanagra figurines, the proportions might be called 
heroic. 
* * 
It is proposed that the American people shall sub- 


scribea million dollars for the benefit of the Duke de 


Veragua in recognition of his praiseworthy conduct in 
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Sallie guides belek that Leif Ericsen visited 
American continent centuries before Columbus, and 


that, by and bye his descendants may also have to be | 
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SOME TERMS OF ART. 





1.—TONE, 

In his new book, “Art for Art's Sake” (Charles 
Scribner's Sons), Professor John C, Van Dyke, treating 
of the technical beauties of painting, speaks of the em- 
barrassment that arises from the loose way in which 
certain art terms are used. Among these the words 
“tone” and “value” are prominent, and are “ often 
lugged in by the ears to fill up a mental vacuum or 
round a sentence,” thus adding to the confusion, which, 
the professor rather inconsistently adds, “ people some- 
times think to clear up by arbitrary insistence upon 
their own understanding of the word.” We cannot 
agree with him when he intimates in the next sentence 
that it is better to be inconsistent in this matter than to 
be arbitrary, and we wish that everybody who makes use 
of such terms would take pains to define, at least once, 
in what sense he uses them. 

Take the word “tone.” Its original or, at any rate, 
its most natural signification is that which the professor 
gives as the prevailing American one. ‘Should you 
ask a young American painter what he means by the 
word he might say to you that a true ora false tone in 
a painting is the exact counterpart of a true or a false 
note in a piece of music.” We may add that he would 
be right, and that radical signification of tone, from 
which all the other meanings of the word may be de- 
rived, is involved in that definition. The experiments 
of Professor Helmholtz, which some of our readers may 
have heard repeated, prove that a musical note is not a 
simple sound, but a harmony of sounds of varying pitch, 
which is perceived by us as a unity, though we at once 
distinguish between it and an ordinary sound. The 
principle which has thus received a striking new illustra- 
tion is, we need hardly remind our readers, an old and 
important one. Variety in unity, or, if the reader likes 
it better, unity from variety, may be predicated of every- 
thing that is in any degree harmonious or beautiful. We 
may not be able to demonstrate it, but we have not the 
slightest doubt that an artistic color—a color which, as 
we say ‘‘ has tone’’—is the exact counterpart of a musical 
note, and is in reality a harmonious blending of several 
colors. It is for this reason that the scientist’s scale of 
prismatic colors is felt to be garish and inartistic, and 
that the “puré pigments,” the triumphs of the color- 
man’s chemist are so generally rejected by artists. The 
best pigments, permanence being assured, are not those 
that are purest, but those that contain a slight har- 
monious blending of other colors. Again, the really 
competent painter never poses a perfectly even, flat 
touch, but instinctively varies his pressure, so that every 
color laid by him may be properly spoken of as a tone. 

But a passage of color containing many such tones 
or touches may be itself so harmonious that we can re- 
gard it as a unity, in which case it also may be spoken 
of as a tone; and asthe whole canvas may be covered 
without a breach in the harmony, the picture as a whole 
may have tone. Now, the higher kinds of tone are not 
really dependent on the lower, for a painting may show 
on every square inch the most violent discords and yet 
have tone as a whole. At a certain distance the various 
contrasts may neutralize each other in virtue of the 
optical effects of radiation (a strong color suffusing a 
weak one near it with its own tint) and suggestion of 
complementaries (as when the eye is tired of red it is all 
the more disposed to see green, which with red makes 
up white light). But though a tone thus struck out of 
contrasts is apt to be peculiarly vivid and powerful, it 
is also extremely difficult to attain it ; and for that rea- 
son, among others, even good colorists have seldom 
attempted it, but have preferred to attain tone more 
safely by the use of pigments not far apart in the scale. 
Professor Van Dyke refers to the pictures of M. Puvis 
de Chavannes as specimens of color tone, and they are, 
indeed, very beautiful examples of this more moderate 
sort. But the pictures of Delacroix and of some of the 
impressionists also have tone, though the colors juxta- 
posed often clash disagreeably. Making some one color 
predominate by blending it more or less with all the 
others also produces tone, but of a sort that may 
come dangerously near to monotone, 


THE “ ACADEMY" LOAN EXHIBITION. 





SECOND NOTICE. 


HREE portraits by Gilbert 
Stuart are lent by Mr. S 
P. Avery. Oneof these is 
the famous “ Gibbs-Chan- 
ning” portrait of Wash- 
ington, so called from its 
former owners, and which, 
it is known, was painted 
in part from life. Mr. 
Marquand sends the ex- 
cellent Romney, “ Mrs, 
Wells,” in gray hat, muff 
and apron, one of the few 
good paintings of the 
eighteenth century-English school in the exhibition. A 
very pleasing golden and gray “ Dutch Town” at evening, 
by Van Goyen, is lent by Mr. Avery; a “ Diana Setting out 
forthe Chase,” by Diaz, comes from Mr. C. Huntington’s 
collection ; Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt contributes Allston’s 
dramatic “ Liberation of St. Peter by the Angel,” which, by 
the way, differs essentially in composition from the “ Peter 
and Silas” by Allston shown in the Retrospective collec- 
tion at The World’s Fair; and Mr. Joseph Howard, the 
Gainsborough portrait of Mrs. Thrale in mock Eastern 
costume. Probably the worst “old master” in the éx- 
hibition is Benjamin West's “ Death of General Wolfe.” 
It is, we suppose, a sketch or study for the Hampton 
Court picture, but how empty, crude and garish, and 
how great the fall from Reynolds to this favorite of 
George the Third! It should be remarked, however, in 
extenuation of the horrors of this wretched canvas, that 
as catalogued it does injustice to the painter. Either 
the bright local color of the soldiers’ uniforms was only 
“ laid in,” or else the glazes which must have covered it 
have been removed by unskilful cleaning. But allowing 
this, compare the canvas with a badly cleaned Reynolds, 
and you will see that even the “dead painting” of the 
latter is that of a master, while West’s is like the crude 
performance of a student. 

Even in New York, no finer display of old Chinese 
porcelains and enamels than is to be seen in the South, 
East and North Galleries has ever before been made. 
Mr. James A. Garland’s, Mr. Henry Sampson's and Mr. 
George A. Baker’s collections have been temporarily de- 
prived of their best pieces to make up this show. It is 
one not to be glanced at in passing from one picture to 
another. The visitor should see the pictures first, and 
turn to these fine examples of Oriental art when he can 
give them his undivided attention. Both historically 
and artistically the most important objects to study are 
in the Small group of so-called “ famille verte’’ pieces 
in Case G. Their coloration is likely to be at first found 
displeasing. Their dominant tones of green and yellow 
remind one of a vanished fad of English zxstheticism. 
Yet it was never better shown than in some of these ex- 
amples how little the born colorist is dependent on col- 
ors. The rather livid green, the brownish violet and 








“HAWTHORN” (PLUM-BLOSSOM) BEAKER, 
PECORATED IN BLUE, UNDBR THE GLAZE, WHANG-LI PERIOD, 1573-1662. 


(From ‘ L’Art Chinois,’ by M. Paléologue.) 


piinin the red of iron, the black in outlines and dots 
which are to be found in the decorations of most of 
these objects, are none of them pleasing colors in them- 
selves. When a little fine blue is used, as occasionally 
happens, it shows like a gem among all those dull and 
livid tints. But they are often brought into a most curi- 
ous harmony. And the drawing of the decorations and 
the modelling of the objects themselves is the most 
spirited to be foynd in Chinese art. They are, no doubt, 
in many cases the original work of a creative artist. A 
little teapot, shaped like an irregular disk and with a 
spout modelled in imitation of a spout of bamboo, is one 
of the most charming things in the entire collection. 
On the body of the pot is a long oval panel with Chinese 
characters supported on either side, like a heraldic shield, 
by two little dragons, one green, the other violet. Noth- 
ing can be more full of life than the drawing of these 
fantastic creatures. These examples are usually refer- 
red to the age of the Ming emperors, our fifteenth cen- 
tury. Although the design is still good in the fine blue 
and white “ hawthorn” jars and the “ tiger lily” vases in 
Case D, it is a design made for repetition by the hands 
of an ordinary workman, as these pieces themselves 
sufficiently show. The late eighteenth-century porce- 
lains, decorated over the glaze with delicate tints of 
rose, pale green and yellow, fill Cases C and B. All 
the varieties of blue and white, hard paste and soft 
paste, may he studied in Mr. Sampson's collection. It 
may be noted that the most artistic decoration is com- 
monly applied to small vases and bottles in soft paste. 
A famous lot of large black vases with the so-called 
“hawthorn”—in reality phum—branches in manganese 
violet, with flowers reserved in white, make part of Mr. 
Garland’s superb contributions. Notable among these, 
decorated in green upon the biscuit, is a vase of curiously 
twisted serpentine form, made to represent the Chinese 
character for Longevity. It is a very rare specimen of 
the Tching-wha period (1465-1573). Originally, no 
doubt, it was a teapot, similar to a famous one in the 
great Grandidier cabinet, but it is minus handle and 
spout; yet it looks complete as it stands. We hope to 
return next month to this very remarkable collection of 
porcelains at the Academy of Design, and indicate 
special features of other important pieces. 

Mr. Baker’s Chinese cloisonné enamels were mostly 
acquired at the Maignan sale in London, last year, and 
are of the greatest beauty. In a neighboring case may 
be seen, among other Chinese cloisonnés of the Ming 
to the Kien-lung periods—the fifteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century—a few Chinese pieces of Champlevé, 
in which the design has been made, as in most old 
European works, by chiselling away the metal ground 
to form hollows for the reception of the enamels. 
These pieces are believed to belong to the Khang-hi 
period, covering the latter half of the seventeenth and 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 

In the corridor hangs a splendid collection of tapes- 
tries, rugs and embroideries. A Chinese Imperial ban- 
ner, lent by Mr. Marquand, is formed of four long strips 
of yellow silk embroidered with dragons and blossoms. 
An embroidered Persian prayer rug, belonging to Mr. 
Avery, has a curious would-be naturalistic pattern of 
vases of flowers. Mr. Louis C. Tiffany lends a gor- 
geous piece of old Italian velvet, with a Sicilian-Persian 
floral design. The most interesting thing about Mr. 
Marquand’s large tapestry, “ Cybele and Triptolemus,” 
is the mingling of fanciful mythology with the realism 
of the harvest field and sweltering laborers. In the 
corridor also are nine large Japanese bronzes belonging 
to Mr. Heber R. Bishop; some Indian panels, beauti- 
fully inlaid with mother-of-pearl, belonging to Mr. Lock- 
wood de Forest; and a notable collection of books in 
metallic bindings, silver and silver-gilt, chased and 
engraved on repoussé, lent by Mr. Avery. 

The large and handsome vase of the third century 
before ‘Christ which stands alone in the West Gallery is 
the centre of a collection which includes several pieces 
only less notable, formerly in the Castellani, Piot and 
other famous collections. Worthy of special attention 
are a fine sixth century before Christ Panathenaic 
amphora, a hydra with a banquet scene, black figured, 
and the Mola vase, with bands of gamecocks and othcr 
animals. There are many well-known groups and 
single figures in terra cotta, and a few excellent speci- 
mens of antique, iridescent and opaque glass. The 
taste shown in all this part of the exhibition indicates 
that our collectors are growing tired of articles of mere 
curiosity, and are beginning to search out objects of real 
artistic merit, 

























THE BUILDINGS. 


lll.—THE STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT 
BUILDINGS. 


< a > the one: hundred and fifty or 
more buildings on the grounds, 
there are many that exemplify 
historical or national styles, or 
that show some novel use of 
material, or that may serve as 
warnings as to what to avoid 
with regard to materials. The 
nearly omnipresent “ staff” is supplemented in many 
cases by timber of various sorts, treated in a great 
variety of fashions. In addition to studying these, 
we would advise the reader interested in building to 
spend some time in the large Forestry Building, on 
the lake front, at the southern end of the grounds, 
where he will find not only all the woods of the 
United States and Canada in their rough state, and 
those that will admit of artistic treatment polished, ve- 
neered, carved or stained, but also countless specimens of 
foreign timbers, some of them novel and strikingly hand- 
some, particularly those of the Australian exhibit. A 
few experiments in bark roofing are also to be noticed, 
especially the very pretty birch-bark roof of the Wis- 
consin pavilion, A representative collection of Ameri- 
can marbles is to be seen in the loggias of the Mining 
Building. The Forestry Building itself is an imposing 
example of rude wooden architecture, most of the huge 
pillars supporting it being tree-trunks in their natural 
condition, not even stripped of their bark. Still more 
interesting, but solely on account of its materials and 
construction, is the building of the State of Washington, 
with its log and granite substructure and its exhibits of 
native marbles. It stands just south of the Fifty-seventh 
Street entrance. The Idaho State Building is, however, 
the most characteristic example of the rustic style. It 
may be called a development of the log-cabin, with 
features adopted from the Swiss chilet. It has two 
stories and an attic, broad eaves and balconies supported 
by projecting logs, and one enters through the chimney 
--not down the chimney, like Santa Claus, but through 
it, there being fireplaces each side the door, the flues 
from which meet over the entrance arch. This beats 
the window in the chimney-breast of some of our won- 
der-working Eastern architects. 

It is possible to study the entire history of American 
architecture on the Fair Grounds, The “Hunter's 
Lodge” on the Island is a yet more primitive erection 
than the Idaho Building. The extremes of ancient and 
modern barbarism meet in the ‘ Cave-Dwellers’ Cliff” 
in Professor Putnam’s ethnological exhibit, on the shore 
of the South Pond, which, however like a Colorado 
cafion, with houses in the hollows of the rock, it may be, 
reminds the New Yorker of the Harlem Cliff dwellers of 
the present day, by the material of which it is com- 
posed, namely rock, and all being made up of blackened 
and rusty sheet iron, covering a wonderfully complicated 
skeleton of timber. Near this curious structure are some 
excellent reproductions in “ staff” of Central American 
ruins and their rich, barbaric sculptured decorations, 

We have already had something to say in commenda- 
tion of the large and handsome California Building, with 
its long red-tiled roofs, its quaint belfry-towers and its 
strange but effective central dome. Other adaptations 
of what we may call the Spanish colonial style are the 
Colorado Building, with its handsome portico between 
two tall belfries, its exterior staircases and its broad, 
overhanging roof; and the Texas Building, which is the 
most ornate of the group. This last is a massive square 
structure of two stories in the Spanish Renaissance 
style, with a front ornamented by two square towers, 
with arcades of three openings on each side, and be- 
tween them a projecting vestibule, treated like the body 
of the building, with rusticated basement and arcaded 
upper story. The re-entering angles between this and 
the body of the building, which are not completely 
tilled by the towers, are kon iz on the ground 
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in the epithet colonial. New York’s building has noth- 
ing of local or historical interest about it, but is just 
such a modification of Italian villa architecture as a club 
of New Yorkers of the present day might put up for a 
club-house. It stands directly opposite the rear en- 


trance of the Fine Arts Building. It has a roof garden, 
with orange trees in tubs, from out of which rise two 


little ‘belvideres, and an open vestibule decorated with. 


copies of Pompeian mosaics. Some of the interior de- 
corations are among the best works of the sort in the 
Fair, and they will be referred to in another article. 
The interior decorations by women artists in the Illinois 
State Building are the best things that that building has 
to show. They have already been described. 

Turning now to the buildings of foreign governments, 
those of the Southern and Central American republics 
are chiefly to be noted as examples of what not to do 
with’ stucco. Pilasters, cornices and wall spaces are 
loaded with naturalistic flowers in relief, such as, fifteen 
or twenty years ago, we were accustomed to see on our 
ceilings. The Brazilian Building is an exception. It is 
a large and handsome Renaissance structure, fronting 
the Fisheries Building. Germany's various buildings 
cannot be commended for good taste, but are very inter- 
esting considered as models of the modes of building 
prevalent at different periods.from the Middle Ages to 
the last century. The oldest is a medizval castle, with 
portcullis and drawbridge in the Midway Plaisance, 
where a still older bit of medizvalism may be seen in 
the entrance to Lady Aberdeen’s Exhibit of Irish Indus- 
tries. This last is a copy of a Romanesque church 
portal of a very different type from that which later, on 
the Continent, developed into Gothic. 

The German Government Building, about midway 
between the French and the British buildings, on the 
lake front is one of the oddest erections on the grounds, 
and it is to be feared that its queer combinations of 
various architectural styles and its showy and fantastic 
polychrome ornamentation will find willing imitators 
among those. of our architects who are addicted to the 
picturesque, and to whom the modern “ Queen Anne” 
fashion may seem too severe. The greater portion of 
the building is a combination of town-hall and castle, 
with Gothic turrets, spires and pinnacles, Renaissance 
doors and stairways, and Baroque carvings, the plastered 
walls painted with imitation beams and ‘trusses, and all 
beflourished with dragons, scrolls, Gothic inscriptions, 
birds, monsters and flower-pots in gaudy colors. The 
coloring does not stop with the walls; the high-pitched 
roofs are inlaid with brilliant green and blue tiles, often 
in pretty patterns, but so profusely as to produce a par- 
rot-like effect ; and the whole is topped off by elaborate 
crestings and finials in wrought iron blackened or gilt. 
As though this were not enough, the apse of a Gothic 
church is joined on at the rear, quite without apparent 
reason or excuse. The interior contains a handsome 
German Gothic hall with good stained-glass windows. 























THE DECORATIONS 


ee pines 
| NUMBER of decorations remain to be 
described which are too important to 
be ‘treated in our notices of the build- - 
ings to which they belong. Chief among 
them are the mosaics and the wall and 
decorations of the New York 
State Building, which, setting aside a few of the dome 
paintings of the Liberal Arts Building, are the most 
satisfactory at the Fair. The mosaics to which we 
refer are two capital reproductions of the famous foun- 
tain at Pompeii, decorated with fishes and marine 
plants and animals. They fill niches at either side 
of the open vestibule. It is to be noted that the 
tones are delicate and harmonious, and that the work- 
men seem to have understood that there may be such a 
thing as handling in mosaic, and that the ancient 
masters of the craft did not build up their tesserae as 
though they were like so many bricks, but placed them 
as a painter will place a touch of color. So treated, 
mosaic has a character of its own, and is not merely a 
reproductive art. But, if these mosaics rouse one’s en- 
thusiasm for the antique, it is likely to be somewhat 
damped by the Pompeian walls and ceiling of the grand 
staircase, on which all the resources of the colorman in 
the way of glaring reds, yellows and blues have been 
lavished. That many of the wall paintings discovered 
at Pompeii are crude and bad is perfectly well known, 
but though that failing might excuse a German archz- 
ologist if he were to make such imitations as these, it 
cannot excuse Mr. Coleman, who had the charge of 
them. Again, even quite late and pretty bad Roman 
work has a certain decorative charm, owing to the fact 
that much of it was done free-hand. The common use 
of stencils and ruled lines in our copies takes al! the grace 
and spontaneity out of the classic arabesque, and makes 
of it the miserable stuff to which we are only too well 
accustomed, An artist like Mr. Coleman, who has 
made a long sojourn in Italy, should have done better, 
having such an opportunity, than repeat the blunders of 
the average house-painter. Perhaps he would have 
done better if he had not been much troubled by sick- 
ness. If that is the case, we are sorry, not only on his 
account, but on account of the multitude of visitors to 
whom he might have shown how beautiful the decora- 
tions with which they think themselves so familiar may 
be when artistically executed. 

But at the head of the stairs is a really magnificent 
banquet-room, of which the principal feature is an elab- 
orately decorated ceiling. A mythological painting 
filling the central panel, in which one may distinguish 
Juno and her peacocks, a Genius of Art, and other beings 
more or less divine, is the best piece of decorative work 
which Mr. Millet has done for the Fair. The ceiling is 
disposed in rich Renaissance compartments separated 
by heavy frames, with scrolls of fruits and flowers in re- 
lief. The general tone is ivory white relieved with 
gilding. As the windows rise above the spring of the 
ceiling, the place of a frieze is taken by the series of 
pendentives, lunettes and arches thus occasioned. 
These are framed like the rest of the ceiling, and are 
painted in light tenes. A row of tablets bearing the 
names of the most important cities of the State, tied by 
purple ribbons to palm branches, is the principal element 
of this decoration. The ceiling is in part supported by 
two rows of Corinthian pillars with gilded capitals, be- 
tween which project at intervals gilded balconies. But 
it is not the profusion of decoration which we admire in 
this room so much as the feeling for order and proportion 
which has governed its disposition. The general effect is 
rich but elegant, and is in keeping with the pretentions 
of New York to lead as well in refinement as in wealth, 

The ceiling of the Music Hall on the Esplanade in 
front of the great Basin is supported by a deep cove into 
which rise the arches of the windows, as in the banquet- 
ting hall just described. In the pendentives between the 
windows are painted tripods supporting laurel wreaths. 
Crossed palm branches are -over the arches, the under 
surfaces of which are decorated with conventionalized 
vine scrolls. The ceiling under the gallery is panelled, 
and each panel contains a little Pompeian dancing figure 
ona white ground. All the‘tones are light, and as there _ 
are, properly speaking, no masses, the effect is very light 
indeed. Although the workmanship is not any finer, 
the impression produced is much better than that given 
by the “Pompeian red” staircase of the New York 
Buildi “i 
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BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
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DUTCH PAINTINGS. 
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T may be fairly claimed that Holland is 
the only country which, while keeping 
abreast of France, has maintained a 
distinctly national school of painting. 
A first glance at the galleries shows 
that every one is painting alike; there 
are no such startling contrasts, either as 
regards choice of subject or manner of 
treating it, as meet the eye in most of 
the other sections. But the prevalent 
style has not been borrowed from France. 
The subjects fall into three categories— 
genre, landscape and still-life. There 
is no attempt at the ideal, nothing alle- 
gorical nor fanciful ; and neither is there 
much appearance of interest in or knowl- 
edge of those special studies of tone, 
atmosphere and light 
which the French im- 
pressionists and luminarists have brought 
into fashion. The Dutch painters do not, 
indeed, expect the spectator to be blind to 
everything but the interest of the subject. 
They take care to present it artistically. 
But it is evident that they themselves take 
a human as well as an artistic interest in 
their peasant interiors, their fishing-boats, 
cattle, flowers and kitchen utensils. In 
this respect they but follow their great 
seventeenth-century masters ; but there is 
an evident change of technique, corre- 
sponding with the general change in our 
manner of viewing nature. We find few 
efforts at extremely high finish, fewer still 
at extreme breadth of brush-work. Nor 
is there much of the sunset glow, the sheen 
of satin, the brilliant colors of dresses and 
flowers which the older Dutch masters so 
much enjoyed. The brush-work is unob- 
trusive, and the coloring mostly in tones - 
of gray and brown. Tothe modern Dutch 
painters may well be applied an epithet 
which has been coined to describe their 
writers of fiction; they are “ sensitivists” 
—that is, they occupy themselves with the 
finer traits of character, with the lower 
tones in the scale of colors, and with quiet 
lines, expressive more often of rest than of 
motion. Instead of pictures of open- 
mouthed smokers and drinkers, dancing 
peasants and fidtile-scraping burghers, 
we have peaceable, sober folk at their 
meals or at their work; instead of bro- 
cades and Turkey carpets catching the 
light, a simple background often hardly 
more than indicated. At one point, how- 
ever, there has been no change: the old 
Dutch talent for composition remains in 
all its vigor. It is true that one is as 
often reminded of the Frenchmen of 1830 
as of the Dutch old masters; but the 
sort of formal composition in masses 
which the latter practised is hardly to be found any- 
where in the Fine Arts Building, except in the Loan 
Collection and among their successors, 

In Joseph Israels’s “Alone in the World” are to be found 
all those modern qualities of which we have been speak- 
ing. Who among the old Dutchmen, the painters of the 
coarser joys of life, would have chosen such a sub- 
ject? In a poorly furnished interior, into which the 
grayish light of daybreak is stealing. a man is sitting on a 
bench before a bed on which lies a dead woman. In 
our illustration we give prominence to Israels’s study for 
the man. In the painting, the expression and attitude 
are the same, but the cap has been removed. This fig- 
ure really constitutes the picture. The dead woman is 
almost lost in the gloom; but the white counterpane 
brings out the form of the man. No labor has been 
wasted on the accessories—a table with a water pitcher 
and glass near the window to the right; an empty panier 
behind the bed to the left. The man’s cap is on the 
floor, where he has let it drop from his hand on discov- 
ering that all is over. But this tells the whole tale; and 
beyond this simple and sufficient presentation of the 
subject the painter has not thought fit to go. There is 




















g stir tanllae i dik ta the figure 
of the man. The tone, between brown and gray, is one 
of extreme refinement. But these things do not occupy 
the eye or mind fora second. “Instead of “art for art's 
sake” we have here the art that conceals art, the more 
surely to make the intended impression. Of Israels’s 
other works, “ Fisherwomen at Zandvoort” is still more 
gloomy in tone and in mood ; and, indeed, in our opin- 
ion, the sentiment here is slightly strained in the Ger- 
man manner; but his “ Summer Day on™ the Shore,” 
with children playing in the water, and his “Sweet 
Home” are cheerful enough in subject and are full of 
those delightful broken tones of color of which he alone 
possesses the secret. 

B. J. Blommers appears to be in some degree affect- 
ed by the luminarist movement, and his pictures are 
in that degree studies of sunlight, But the incident, 
or story, is still of paramount interest. His “ Wash- 
ing-Day” is a delightfully composed rustic interior. The 
white curtains have been drawn aside from the low win- 
dow, showing a bit of rough landscape. The strong 





_ JOSEPH ISRAELS, 


(FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH.) 


sunlight, entering, falls upon the headkerchief and the 
bare arms of a woman bending over her wash-tub,: bal- 
anced on the back of a chair. It falls alsoon the green- 
painted door of a box-bed behind her, toning it almost 
to yellow ; and is reflected from that on the rhite wall 
next to the window, whence it is thrown on to the flat top 
of the table, the rim of a plate from which a child seated 
on the ground is feeding a black kitten, and on the white 
clothes in the tub; and from these it is reflected into the 
woman’s face bending over them. In short, this greenish 
yellow light may be said to be kept in motion like a 
billiard ball around and around the room, and its every 
repercussion has been followed by the painter so closely 
that, as it might in nature, it seems as much alive as 
the two human beings who, for contrast, are all absorbed 
in their occupations, Blommers’s children “ Fishing for 
Shrimps at Scheveningen,” and his Dutch peasant family 
“ A Breakfast,” also contain much clever study of reflec- 
tions, but hardly so successful as in the “‘ Washing-Day.” 
He uses a rather thick impasto, and his touch is some- 
what coarse and heavy. 

Mr. Hubert Vos possesses a large share of those qual- 
ities that are common to his countrymen and rare else- 








where. His “Angelus at the Zuyder Zee” shows the 
darkened interior of one of those fine Dutch kitchens 
which Baudelaire so much admired, “ Where all is order 
and beauty.” Here are the “ Meubles luisants, polies 
par les aus,” the old delft, the mirrors, the heavy cur- 
tains, the waxed floor, all that complete and consistent 
Dutch luxury which pervades the entire establishment 
wherever it exists. But in this rich and sombre interior, 
all dark brown and blue, are three quaint figures—an 
elderly woman in white cap and collar, who has been 
peeling potatoes; a little girl with curious head-dress, 
standing with hands folded by the table, and a smaller 
boy, who has stopped playing with his toy boai, and is 
kneeling reverently, the three as still as mice while the 
Angelus is sounding. Mr. Vos is court painter of Hol- 
land, and among his exhibits is an interesting portrait of 
the Queen. He also sends an “Interior of a Farm- 
House,” “ Poor People,” showing death in a humble cot- 
tage, in the manner of Israels, and the large canvas, 
“Old Women’s Alms House,” which attracted no little 
attention at the Paris Salon in 1890 This talented 
young painter is the acting Art Commis- 
sioner of his country at the Fair, and it is 
owing to his insistence that the Dutch 
galleries have been draped in a grayish 
material, very favorable to the delicate 
color of most of the pictures in the sec- 
tion. Indeed, it is an open question 
whether or not the same sort of hanging 
might not with advantage have been 
adopted throughout ; it would surely have 
proved more favorable to the majority of 
the paintings than the prevalent maroon. 
Miss Therese Schwartz, who shows a 
strong portrait of herself, shading her 
eyes with her palette, has a still stronger 
“Orphan Girls at Amsterdam.” The 
group of three, half length, in their quaint 
black and white costume, recall the “ Or- 
phan,” by Rembrandt, in the Art Insti- 
tute. There is some excellent drawing 
in the picture, and the painting is sound 
and all of one piece. M. Van der Maarel 
has two capital bits of portraiture. “A 
Cook,” in stiffly starched white jacket and 
cap, is diligently cleaning a large cop- 
per bowl, while a huge caldron, already 
cleaned, shines beside him, and a basket 
oflemons supplies an intermediate tone 
between the white and the copper. “A 
Flower Woman, from Haarlem,” is a yet 
richer color study, her blue gown and 
peonies and yellow lilies in relief upon the 
glimmering water of a canal. Albert 
Neuhuys paints much in the manner of 
Israels, who indeed might sign some of 
the latter’s pictures without injury to his 
reputation. He shows a delightful cot- 
tage interior, “ A Sober Meal ;” a “ Mother 
and Child,” solidly painted, and half-a- 
dozen other paintings, including a charm- 
ing water-color of “ A Mother and her 
Children.” An excellent winter scene, 
with evening light enveloping a crowd of 
“Skaters,” is by W. B. Tholen. J. S. H. 
Kever’s “ A Greedy Girl” and W. Mar- 
tens’s “ Housework” and “ At the Well,” two girls at 
an old stone well in a green orchard, would de- 
mand more particular notice if they were shown 
in any other section. But in this, excellent work is 
therule. The clever little picture by Mr. Henkes, “ The 
Sewing Lesson,” must be given more than a mention, 
It is an admirable bit of genre painting, not only in the 
characterization of the stern old woman and the varying 
attitudes and expressions of the girls, but in the rendering 
of indoor atmosphere and the contrasting outdoor effect as 
seen through the window. Perhaps the only painting 
that shows a comic intention is “Surprised,” by E. J. 
Boks, a party of servants and their friends, who, enjoy- 
ing themselves at the expense of their master and mis- 
tress, are surprised by the sudden return of the latter. 
Anton Mauve is, next to Israels, perhaps the best 
known of the Dutch painters in the United States. He 
excels in the placing of figures and animals in the 
simple flat landscape of northern Holland, and though 
the landscape occupies generally the greater part of 
the canvas or paper, his ploughmen, carters or wood- 
cutters are so well drawn and so favorably placed that 
it is evident that the landscape was made for them and 
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“ALONE IN THE WORLD.” DRAWN BY JOSEPH ISRAELS, 


(FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE DUTCH SECTION AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


lot, as ignorant of any other, as the old white nag that 
walks along beside him. “ Ploughing,” “ Cows Going 
Home,” “Pasture near the Dunes,” are others of his 
pictures, sufficiently described by their titles when one 
is acquainted with the artist’s style—broad, well held 
together, low and cool in tone, a coloration in which a 
touch of brownish ochre or a tree stump or a clod of 
earth gives the effect on a gleam of sunlight. William 
and Jacob Maris, also great favorites with American 
picture-buyers, are both represented, the former by a 
fresh, cool picture of cows at “ Milking Time,” waiting 
in the shelter of some trees, by a fence, with distended 
udders. Jacob Maris hasa dreamy “ View of Dordrecht” 
dozing, half in shadow, half in the warm evening light. 
The large and well-known Mesdag family makes an 
excellent showing. H. W. Mesdag’s “On the Beach at 
Scheveningen,” with its brown and yellow sands and fleet 
of fishing vessels anchored just off shore, has an effect of 
sun piercing through mist that reminds one of Turner in 
his quieter moods. These may be the same fishing 
snacks that we are shown from the sea in “ At Anchor,” 
in which fishermen are hauling a seine, up to their middle 
in the shallow water, which is ruffled by a passing 


breeze. K. T. Mesdag’s “In the Sand Dunes” is a 


quiet harmony in gray arid gray-green. Mrs. S. Mes- 
dag van Houten has a poetic “Moonlight on the 
Heath” and a picturesque “ Cottage” painted with all 
the firmness of Dupré’s best work, though in a much 
more sombre key of color; and Mrs. G. Mesdag van 
Calear has a “ Village Road” and a “ Street at Hattem,” 
which are not without merits of a similar sort. A 
“Farm-Yard,” by W. C. Nukken, with dray horses and 
poultry ; K. Klinkenberg’s “Canal at Amsterdam” by 
sunset, and W. Roeloff’s “ Mills near Rotterdam” are 
other good'landscapes. Still-life, a branch of art which 
the Dutch may be said to have created, is represented 
by Miss J. G. van de Sande Bakhuysen’s beautiful oil 
paintings of fruit and roses and her water-color of the 
later flowers; and Mrs. Marguerite Roosenboom’s gar- 
lands of roses in oils, and her roses, irises, and helian- 
thus in water-colors. We must find room to mention 
the splendid display of etchings and dry-points by 
Zilcken, Zwart and van s’ Gravesande, the most strik- 
ing of which have been seen in New York at the spe- 
cial exhibitions given by Mr. Keppel, which were fully 
described, at the time, in Tht Art Amateur. 





ONE is distressed to find in the German section many 
evidences of a tendency to outdo the average French 
rapin in coarseness of sentiment and execution. We 
should be glad to regard these paintings as caricatures 
intended to bring deserved ridicule upon such works as 
those of Willette, but, unfortunately, it is impossible to 
escape from the conclusion that their authors look upon 
them as serious works of art, and regard the artists of 
Le Chat Noir as masters with whom it is an honor to 
compete. We will merely indicate the more salient 


with the middle tints. One 
daring innovator has im- 
proved on this old and well- 
worn trick by inserting little 
bits of polished silver in the 
helmets and cuirasses of a 
troop of dragoons. Others 
have returned to the an- 
cient Byzantine fashion of 
gilding halos and accesso- 
ries. Still others content 
themselves with painting as 
well as they know how or 
think necessary in rather a 
low key, and then expending 
a double tube of flake white 
on some big patch of con- 
centrated light which we 
are asked to take perhaps 
for a spot of sunlight on the 
white veil of a nun sitting 
in the shade, perhaps for a 
reflection of the sun in wa- 
ter. On the same principle 
one might indicate the brill- 
iancy of the sun itself by 
simply making the paint 
project an inch or so from 
the canvas. The rapin’s 





doubt peaceful painters. . There is a big picture of a buffalo 
brought down by lions in which conquered and con- 
querors are bleeding from end to enc. And the attrac- 
tions of the nude, grossly presented, are not forgotten, 


In the Russian Section of the Fine Arts Building, 
Repine’s “The Cossacks’ Answer,” and among the 
French bronzes in the Liberal Arts Building, Anto- 
kolsky’s “‘ Mephistopheles,” would, by themselves, inspire 
respect for Russian genius; but there are also the de- 
lightful series of statuettes by Professor Ginsbourg in 
the Fine Arts Building and many very respectable paint- 
ings, to which must be added Marie Bashkirtseff’s picture 
in The Woman’s Building. Russian sacred or rather 
ecclesiastical art at the fag end of the Byzantine tradi- 
tions may be seen in profusion in the Russian Section of 
the Liberal Arts Building. In Chicago, after the Art 
Institute, the visitor will find it difficult to discover any- 
thing more worthy to be seen than the Auditorium 
Theatre. Many of the reproductions of antique bronzes 
in the Italian fine arts exhibit are such as are not often 
seen even in museums, 








In the Loan Collection, besides the paintings already 
mentioned, Manet’s “ Dead Torreador” should not be 
missed, nor the laughing “Head” in water-color, by 
Besnard, nor Daubigny’s “Cooper Shop,” Puvis de 
Chavannes’s “ Summer” and “ Autumn,” Raffaelli’s “Ab- 
sinthe Drinkers” and “On the Coast,” Swan’s “ Ap- 
proaching Combat,” Watts’s “Portrait of Joachim,” 
or Zorn’s “ Bottling Works.” 


CRAYON STUDY BY JOSEPH ISRAELS FOR “ ALONE IN THE WORLD.” 
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AES dry. Commence with your leaves 
and halal tn you vieeidlonns using zinnober (med.) shaded 
with Caledonian’ brown and crimson lake for darkest, 
and cadmium yellow for lightest shades. 

The stems are'reddish brown—Caledonian brown and 
burnt Sienna. give a good color, with yellow ochre for 
high lights. When your flowers are dry, use Chinese 
vermilion for the body color, shaded into burnt carmine 
for darker tones, and from that into Vandyck brown. 
The highest lights are cadmium yellow; as the shades 
deepen, work in vermilion and gradually put in the dark 
tones; do not have thé light and dark meet with a de- 
cided line, but blend them together. Keep your clear 
high lights free from dark shading, for that destroys the 





brilliancy of the tones, and a great deal depends upon 
keeping your colors pure. 

Have a brush for high lights and one for dark shad- 
ing, but even with this precaution clean your brushes 
frequently while working. 

Backgrounds for trumpet-vine can be painted effec- 
tively with cadmium, vermilion and yellow ochre, and 
white added for lightest parts, these colors repeating 
those used in the flowers. Do not puttoo much high light 
in the background, for that destroys the richness of the 
flowers, which are the chief attraction of your painting. 

For the darker shades in the background use Vandyck 
brown and permanent blue, with burnt Sienna added 
to give a warmer tone, adding black if you wish to 
make it darker. A good intermediate tone is formed of 
raw umber, yellow ochre and white, worked gradually 
into the high light and down into the shadows. While 
your paint is still wet put on a touch here and there of 
green, which gives a suggestion of leaves. Often a 
shadow flower gives a fine effect to the background. 
Use the same colors as for your other flowers, and put it 
in while your background is wet; the colors of course 


blend together, and it is that they are partly lost in the” 


background that gives the required effect. 

When the whole picture is dry the flowers can be 
enriched by a glaze of brown madder and megilp over 
the dark shades, and on some of the dark colors of back- 
ground, but not all over, glaze with brown madder, 
where a dark red brown would look well. 

After your picture has been painted two months, a 
varnish will be an improvement in bringing out the rich 
red colors, which often dry dull. Do not varnish if 
your paint seems moist ; wait till it is thoroughly dry, 
even if six months. 
you varnish, to remove all dust. 


The “French Re- 


touching Varnish” is good to use for a picture painted 


less than a year, as it can be washed off any time and a 
permanent varnish, as the “ Demar” or “ Mastic,” ap- 
plied, should you desire it. 

After wiping your picture over with a damp cloth, 
wait a few minutes for the water to dry off; then with 


‘to be used are oxide. 
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SINGLE PoPrigs.—Draw the outlines, then wash 


~ ee flowers guste jrith rose mailer and turpentine, vsing x 
ivory black in the deepest shadows. In the second 
painting finish all details, for the reds are very rich 
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— shaded with raw 
B. M, SMITH. 
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— in your picture, let it dry thoroughly 
en Should you lay on 
efore the first is dry, your work will 
your dead coloring or first painting is dry, 
cer ind aasde wake avinp clath Oil- 
“painting moistens the paint already laid on 
anit fardiinaseh yeu work. Never leave a drop of oil 
scindiag oh qamgeners ter. when dry it forms a bad 
Stok on Oe See: 

‘gash ced lie who use their palettes day 
after day, and perhaps year after year, without ever re- 
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clean. The former, after having the paint taken off. 
with a flat-lying- palette knife—not one held with the 
blade at a right angle for scratching—should be rubbed 
with a clean rag and polished after each day’s service, 

In time its surface will become as smooth and hard as 








DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENTS OF PANSIES, NASTUR- 
TIUMS, SWEET-PEAS, COREOPSIS AND YELLOW 
POPPIES, 


colors, and, if possible, should be undisturbed after they 
are once laid on. Use for the body color English ver- 
milion, darkening with burnt umber and crimson lake, 
occasionally adding a little black where the petals are 
very dark. Where the highest light appears add scarlet 
vermilion to the English vermilion. Do mot work the 
colors together more than is necessary, for a very little 
black will deaden the brightest vermilion. When the 


flowers are perfectly dry, glaze the dark parts with 
brown madder and megilp, and the bright vermilion with 


-rose madder and megilp. The centres should be black, 


with a few touches of yellow or green. After the flowers 


. have been painted several months a coat of varnish will 
Wipe over with a damp cloth before - . 


greatly improve the colors. 
Poppies have very graceful stems, and this fact must 
be taken ppetee asap eg The colors 





the high lights and 


_ the dark parts. Aber see WRB painted take a fine 


sable brush and make minute strokes, working from the 
‘outlines, - ‘Thiewill girethe fussy look peculiar to poppy 





glass, and so bright that it will reflect light, like a mir- 
ror. Neither should the brushes be handed over to 
Bridget to be washed, as though they were scrubbing- 
brushes, nor should they be soaked in water until the 
spring is taken out of them, nor put in turpentine with 
the same result, besides becoming gummy. They 
should be carefully stroked over good laundry soap and 
shaken in warm—not hot—water until there is no sign 
of paint in any part of them. If brushes are moistened 
all the way up to the binding before they are used, it is 
easy to wash the color entirely out. 





THE timid student upon beholding great works of art 
is awe-stricken and humbled, feeling that his own simple 
efforts must be futile. The bold student is fired with 
ambition, makes grand resolves, and allows his aspira- 
tions to take the highest flights. It may be that neither 
will achieve the greatest success, and it may be that 
neither will utterly fail. Only one poet among many 
produces an epic, and only one artist among many pro- 
duces a masterpiece. 





WHEN you have done painting, dip your brushes in the 
oil and wipe them ona cloth, but do not clean them in 
boiled linseed-oil, for that will leave the hairs stiff and 
they will wear out soon. 





BRISTLE brushes can be cleaned in lukewarm soap 
and water. Neverclean any brushes in turpentine; they 
do not work so well afterward. The turpentine seems 
to destroy the hair, and it loses its strength. 





IN oil-painting white always needs modification with 
some other color. If it-is cold, a little ivory black may 
be added; if warm, a little burnt Sienna; if brilliant, 
a little Indian yellow or yellow ochre. Most whites, in 
warm evening light, may be best represented by brilliant 
yellow modified as above, silver white being kept for the 
very purest only. In distant clouds, a little vert emer- 
aude and rose lake added to the white for the lights 
give an excellent result. Some artists use Naples yellow 
for white, . Pure white is seldom if ever needed. 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OJL, 





I—SKETCHING FROM NATURE—PREPARATIONS— 
MATERIALS—SIMPLE STUDIES. 


To become a painter of landscapes one must devote 
one's self to the study of nature faithfully and with 
untiring patience. The best and, in fact, the only way 
to accomplish this, is to sit down before the face of Na- 
ture herself, and truthfully to record on the canvas, as far 
as it may be possible to do so, the actual impressions of 
form and color that are presented to the vision. In 
sketching from nature, the artist must learn to see only 
that which is necessary to his purpose in the landscape, 
more especially that portion which he has selected for 
his sketch. Nature is generous, but we must not take 
all she offers us; one’s own taste must teach him to 
ignore unimportant details which will only encumber 
his composition, for it is in this power of intelligent dis- 


a clean rag. A folding easel and camp-stool, with 
two canvases the same size, which may be carried 
in a shawl-strap, will be found convenient. The 
colors, with brushes, charcoal, oil and turpentine, are 
compactly arranged in a neat japanned tin box, in 
the lid of which a folding palette is fitted. It is wise 
to avoid elaborate paraphernalia, and to dispense with 
anything which is not absolutely necessary to the work 
in hand. 

The following list of familiar colors includes all that 
will be needed: Silver white, yellow ochre, cadmium, 
vermilion, light red, madder lake, raw umber, bone 
brown, Antwerp blue, permanent blue, cobalt, burnt 
Sienna and ivory black. 

Light zinober green will be found useful, but is not 
absolutely indispensable, as nearly the same effect can 
be obtained by combining Antwerp blue with cadmium, 
vermilion and white. 

The best»brushes are those which are flat instead of 


very unsatisfactory té have to make many corrections on 
the canvas, where there will be found other uses for the 
colors and brushes. The drawing may be transferred 
to the canvas if preferred, and this is an excellent plan 
if one has the time. The process is very simple, and is 
accomplished in this way: The back of the drawing is 
rubbed all over with charcoal, and the paper is then laid 
face upward upon the canvas and secured with thumb 
tacks. The outlines are then traced firmly with a hard 
pointed pencil, and when the’ paper is removed, a draw- 
ing in charcoal remains upon the canvas wherever the 
pencil has pressed. These lines must be immediately 
secured by drawing a dark lead-pencil or red crayon 
through them, as the charcoal will rub off with the 
slightest touch. The next step is to paint in with burnt 
Sienna and turpentine the general forms of the principal 
objects, indicating the masses of light and shade as 
broadly and simply as possible, without attempting any 
detail. This preparation, which is called the “ frotté,” 





LANDSCAPE BY COROT, IN THE LOUVRE. 


crimination the strength of the landscape painter lies. 
A picture overcrowded with objects is fatiguing to the 
mind of the observer, while a single tree, well painted, 
may be very interesting. Begin your studies, then, with 
the idea of simplicity ever before you, because it is a 
quality which, allied to strength and beauty, gives a 
true value to the artist’s work. 

Before going further, a few words may not be amiss 
regarding the practical side of painting from nature and 
the equipment of the artist for work, in the matter of 
materials ; and it is a noticeable fact that the best 
painters are most particular about these things. Asa 
rule, it is in the great man’s studio one will find every- 
thing at hand to facilitate his work; no colors will be 
missing from the box, and brushes of all kinds and sizes 
are clean and ready. Many promising sketches have 
remained unfinished and good work has been spoiled 
by the lack of a tube of white paint, the proper kind of 
brush, or even such an apparently insignificant article as 


ENGRAVED BY J. 


round, both in the bristles and sables. Six of the bris- 
tles and four sable brushes of assorted sizes will be 
sufficient for all purposes. 

The first studies should be of simple subjects, selected 
with a view to learning some special thing, such as the 
different forms of foliage, the character of tree trunks, 
and the manner in which the branches are attached to 
them. Bushes and vines also afford excellent practice, 
while the many different aspects of the sky and clouds 
furnish subjects of endless variety, which are always 
interesting. A strong effect of light and shade is desir- 
able, as the violent contrasts of color thus produced 
accentuate the forms of the foliage and branches, sim- 
plifying the task of painting them. 

The subject of the sketch having been decided upon, 
a careful drawing in charcoal is made upon a piece of 
paper exactly the size of the canvas. This is to famil- 


iarize the artist with his subject before painting it ; and 
it is a most desirable practice for the student, for it is 


. this master’s work. 


rINAYRE, 


will dry very quickly, and the canvas is then ready for 
the first painting, which I will explain next month. 
M. B.-O. FOWLER. 
LANDSCAPE BY COROT. 

THE original painting of this charming landscape by 
the great Corot is to be seen in one of the galleries of 
the Louvre. The engraving we publish this month, 
though unable to convey any idea of the actual color- 
ing, nevertheless suggests something of that exquisite 
softness and delicacy which, combined with wonderful 
accuracy of vision and technical strength, characterizes 
The sky in the picture we refer to 
is of the tenderest and most lovely blué, with soft fleecv 
clouds floating toward the horizon. The smooth and 
placid lake reflects this in a tone somewhat softer and 
grayer in quality, Tender purplish greens are seen 
in the distant hills, which grow grayer toward the 
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horizon, until they almost fade into the sky, In the 
foreground, the grand old tree, with gray brown trunk 
and twisted limbs, forms the strongest point in the 
composition ; while lovely gray green foliage, with sil- 
very lights, sweeps across the sky. The grass in the 
front of the picture is a warm green, with rich shadows 
ad brilliant high lights, and a few white and yellow 











DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION. 





As an example of straightforward, legitimate drawing 
in pen and ink,,such as would find favor with any pub- 
lisher of the better class, it would be difficult to find a 
finer example than Mr. E. J. Meeker's “ Buildings at 
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crossing the lines with a pen charged with Chinese 
white. ' 

But beyond this all is simple pen work. The method, 
almost solely the employment of parallel lines, with a 
minimum amount of cross-hatching, is that advocated 
often by The Art Amateur as most worthy of the 
student's imitation, Yet these parallel lines are so 

ingeniously varied in direction, and 
so freely does the artist introduce 














“PERLETTE.” DRAWN BY MME, EUPHEMIE MURATON FROM HER PAINTING. 


(&xXMIBITED IN THE WOMAN'S BUILDING AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.) 


field flowers scattered here and there give a valuable 
touch of bright color to the scene. 





BUTTERCUPS are easy to paint. The necessary col- 
ors are cadmium pale shaded into cadmium No. 3. 
For the darkest parts use raw umber, black and white. 
The stamens, which are very small, should be painted 
with a light shade of green. 


the World's Fair,” on page 83. The only mechanical 
aid the artist has availed himself of is that of the 


_roulette. The broken condition of the sky lines is due 


to the use of this instrument, called a roulette—a 
little wheel, with sharp points, like a revolving spur— 
which the photo-engraver sometimes passes over cer- 
tain parts of the metal plate to relieve the harsh- 
ness of the lines. A similar result is obtained by 


a dot here and a blot there, a 
twisted line in the water, a broken 
outline to a cloud, that there is 
no suggestion even of stiffness 
or monotony such as might re- 
sult from the self-same method 
employed by a less expert hand. 
Mr. Meeker is unsurpassed as a 
pen draughtsman in rendering 
architectural and landscape sub- 
jects from photographs. 

It is, by the way, no small part 
of their value as object lessons of 
drawings that they were not made 
with any such object in view. Let 
me emphasize the fact that they 
are practical, every-day drawings. 
Frequently in art instruction books 
examples are given the drawing 
of which is quite satisfactory, quite 
correct, but not in the style of 
the work of the day, Often they 
are merely draughtsmen’s experi- 
ments in technique. Such draw- 
ings as those under consideration 

‘ afe-not in any way an experiment, 
but actual illustrations made for 
The Art Amateur, and command- 
ing a good round price, Any stu- 
dent in pen drawing with as good 
a knowledge of drawing and -pic- 
torial effect as Mr. Meeker shows 
in their execution would be sure 
to obtain profitable employment 
asa draughtsman. The original 
drawings were one third wider 
than they are reproduced. It 
would have been easy to have re- 
duced them to one half or even 
to one fourth their original size, 
so clean and open are the lines. 

A particular lesson is contained 
in the rendering of the detail in 
the cornice of the Transportation 
Building. Notice how the intri- 
cacy of the architectural design 
decreases as the details recede 
from our sight, until only a few 
pén dots suggest the blurred effect 
we would see at such a distance in 
nature. These drawings were 
made from photographs, and it is 
not probable that any such loss 
of detail was perceptible in the 
latter, for we know how relent- 
lessly the camera brings out dis- 
tant objects; but it is never the 
purpose of the pen draughtsman 
to reproduce all that the photo- 
graph gives. Itis his business to 
select. He must know the value 
of a line. He must reduce the 
gamut of tones, which in a photo- 
graph may be given us by the 
score, to four or five different 

notes. He uses a prevailing gray 

like that, for example, on the roof 
of the Fisheries Building. These 
lines a little farther apart are used 
in the foreground, to which a few 
blots of dark are added, which, 
being repeated under the bridge 
and in the window openings, and one or two other 
places, give solidity to the scene. Then some lighter 

lines are introduced in the sky—in this case, with a 

single exception, they have all been rouletted—and the 
picture is complete ! 

Besides effects obtained with pen lines, papers may be 
procured which are already covered with a tint eitherin 
lines or dots; a stipple may be produced by the simple 











DECORATIVE PANEL: “CHRYSANTHEMUMS.” FROM T PAINTING BY A. GRIVOLAS. 

















99) shows an effect got 


ess” paper. Thisis drawn 
on cardboard prepared 
with a series of printed 
parallel lines, which, re- 
produced by the photo- 
engraving process, print 
as a plain tint. These 
lines run perpendicularly 
in our artist’s drawing. 
They might be allowed to 
run horizontally; they 
generally look better so 
in landscape. The out- 
lines of the objects are 
usually drawn with the 
pen, and so also may be 
* some of the shadows; but 
the shadows may be made 
with a lithographic cray- 
on, which intensifies the 
dark parallel lines already 
on the paper. There isa 
white. interstice left be- 
tween each line, because 
the cardboard is ribbed, 
each white line being an 
indentation. When high 
lights or whites are need- 
ed they are produced by 
scratching away with a 
sharp penknife the dark 
lines of the original 
ground. The invention 
of this paper was really 
very ingenious, and it 
would probably be used 
to a very great extent at 
the present day had not 
engraving by a process 
direct from wash draw- 
ings come into vogue. The 
chief difficulty in the way 
of a spirited drawing 
made upon this lined 
cardboard is that the pen 
lines are apt to be stiff 
and coarse; the surface 
being ribbed, the pen does 
notrun freely over it, as it does on bristol-board. Then, 
in order to permit the scratching of the paper, it is cov- 
ered with an enamelled surface; the chalky substance 
used to produce this sometimes causes the pen line to 
blot or spread, which renders the making of very fine 
lines impossible. A final objection is on the score of 
monotony of color effect. At first the change and relief 
from pure black and white is agreeable ; but, after a 
while, you tire of the uniform grayness, which becomes 
more monotonous than the pure black and white, and 


scratching with the penknife are always more or less 
forced, for there is not enough gradation to be got 
from the gray of the parallel lines to the pure white of 
the high lights. One who used this paper successfully 
was the French artist, Adrien Marie. When drawing | 
for some English publications a few years ago he em-" 
ployed it freely; but to me the drawings thus made 
were rather unsatisfactory. A comparison of a face 
drawn by him in ink on white cardboard with one on 
this “tint-line” board will always be in favor of the 
former, which will be found to contain twice as much 
character. 

From what I have said in this introduction, the 


reader will see that my advice is against experimenting 
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employment of a tooth- ' with these short cuts to effect. Let him confine himself 
brush upon Anne 


entirely to pure pen oe a smooth white surface. 
ERNEST KNAUFFT. 





“ PERLETTE.” 


THE simplicity of this. past pastoral subject will recom- 
mend it to many, as it may be painted either in oil or 
water-colors, and will. also be found suitable for pastel. 
The general effect of coloring is as follows: The sky 
is a deep clear blue. Distant trees of dark gray green 
are seen beyond the grassy hillock in the middle dis- 
tance. In the foreground, a rock covered with moss 
and lichens serves for a seat to the young girl, against 
whose shoulder a lamb is leaning. This is evidently a 
pet, and his wool should be soft fleecy white, with yel- 
lowish half tints and warm gray shadows. A blue and 
brown ‘leather collar adorns his neck. The girl is fair, 
with light reddish gold hair and warm coloring. A 
blouse of dark blue stuff over a faded light-red skirt 
forms her costume, and gives a good effect of color. 
An old straw basket filled with red and green apples is 
lying at her feet amid the bright grass, in the immedi- 
ate foreground, This should be kept very high in key, 
in contradistinction to the gray greens of the distance, 
thus emphasizing the perspective, which is principally 
suggested by the coloring. The tree trunks must not 
be too distinct, and may be painted a general tone of 
brownish gray. 


by theuse of lined “ proc- _ 





BEFORE commencing to draw from life, the student 
should possess a fair knowledge of cast drawing. 
Without such*knowledge it would be impossible for him 
to make a portrait from life. But if he has thoroughly 
digested the hints which have been offered him in this 
series of paragraphs on the mechanical possibilities at 
hand, when he takes up freehand he will understand the 
responsibilities before him. If he has genuine ambition, 
he will depend less upon these eecenee formulas and 


more upon his artistic skill. 


* * 
sod 


A STUDENT may show great talent in a school; but 
the real success only comes after he has struggled. for 
himself. He will then have made the school methods 
accessory to his work, holding what is good and throw- 
ing off those which he finds to be in his way. He should 
respect his instructor while working under him, do what 
he tells him, and not advance any opinion in oppo- 
sition to his; carefully consider all that-he is told, and 


leave it to future experience and hard work to prove the 


truth of it. 
Ld + 


DRAPERY should always be made to indicate the 
form beneath it, and the folds, as far as possible, should 
be simplified. Separate and repeated studies of drap- 
ery on a lay figure are excellent practice. The folds 
once arranged remain in the same place, and therefore 
give one the opportunity of studying at leisure certain 
laws that govern the forms of folds under given condi- 
tions. A long piece of white cashmere wound around 
the lay figure in sweeping lines will furnish an excellent 
lesson. If required to fall heavily or to cling, it is 
necessary that the drapery should be somewhat damp- 
ened, 


* * 
* 


In sketching from nature it is well to remember 
that water will reflect the colors above it modified with 
cobalt. The white paper should be left untinted to rep- 
resent the ripples on the surface, sharply cutting into 
the dark reflections, thereby giving them the effect of 
ee ee: 
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Iv a little neutral tint be introduced intb all the colors 
with discretion, it will promote a delicate harmony and 
give a very pleasing result. Care, however, should be 
taken not to use too much, or it will cause the color to 


look dirty, which should always be guarded against. 


ApovE all things, the paler should be bepk Maia, as 
in the open air the water dries very rapidly, and if too 
dry color be used the work is sure to be liney, 








FIGURE PAINTING ON CHINA. 


IIl.—MEDIUMS AND THEIR USES. 


WHILE there is a variety of oils that can be 
used with good results, the following simple list 
will be found to meet every need: Dresden 
thick oil, balsam of copaiba, oil of cloves, English 
grounding oil, oil of tar. 

Rectified spirits of turpentine should be used if pos- 
sible with these oils, being purer and more nearly odor- 
less than the cheaper forms. All oils should be of the 
best quality. 

-. Dresden thick oil is admirable as being the purest 


and most carefully prepared of the various thick and 


fat oils made from evaporated turpentine. The thick 
oil gives body to colors used in thin washes and also 
aids in keeping the colors moist. 

Balsam of copaiba may be purchased cheaply as a 
drug. It shouldbe light in color and flow easily, rather 
than of a dark amber and heavy in quality. The former 
condition indicates freshness, the latter age and con- 
sequent evaporation, rendering it sticky and unmanage- 
able. 

Oil of cloves is a common drug, and chosen in prefer- 
ence-to lavender and ‘other similar oils, principally on 
account of its pleasant odor. 

English grounding oil is the best medium for laying 
Royal Worcester grounds after the dry method. One 
brand of this oil is of reddish color when applied, which 
gives a pink tint, and by the shade of this the thick and 
thin places may be easily detected, thus ofttimes saving 
a great deal of work, Any tinting oil may be colored 
by adding a little rose thadder water color. 

Oil of tar is also a common drag, and finds its 
principal use in preparing paste for raised gold. 

A mixture for figure painting, which leaves nothing 
to be desired, is six drops copaiba to one of cloves. 
Paint flesh with this always. Color can easily be kept 
open an hour or more while modelling. 

This medium is quite as admirable for painting dra- 
peries. and accessories of all kinds when a little time is 
needed to secure desired effects. 

For laying moist grounds, either Lacroix or Royal 
Worcester, copaiba is a fine medium. 

Tube colors require but little grinding to make them 
smooth, 

Gouache mat or mat wax requires a longer time—pos- 
sibly two hours with a good muller and new slab. It 
should be ground finely, whether it takes one or six 
hours; then add sufficient oil to make this powder the 
consistency of tube color, which gives body, and will 
work much better than if the oil were used sparingly. 

Flux may be added to any of the gouache or mat 
colors in quite the same way it is used with French or 
Dresden colors. One fourth or more may be added to 
suit the taste of the decorator, or none be used, if so pre- 
ferred. A moist background will always seem a little 
more glazed than one applied by the dry method, which 
fact suggests the idea that thick oil assists in producing 
glaze. 

Having the color prepared and made quite thin with 
turpentine, pass the hand over the china, to remove any 
lint that may be present. Proceed to apply copaiba to 
the surface of the china to be tinted either with the 
hand or finger, according to the size of the piece, rubbing 
it to and fro to make an even, oily surface. Now apply 
the color with the fingers or with a broad fan brush, 
leaving it fairly even by this process. Finish around 
handles with a square shader. After allowing the piece 
to stand a few moments, commence work with a dabber 
or pad, made of cotton placed inside a piece of smooth 
silk—old silk is best. This work should-be done with 
deft, even touches, always pulling the pad straight from 
the china. Have the touches of uniform strength, and 
each one seeming to lap the last one a little as you go 
round and. round, or back and forth over the surface. 

If the dabber sticks and the surface seems dry, you 
have not used enough copaiba. Erase and begin again. 
If the .color pulls up in bubbles, you have too much 
copaiba ; either let the work stand a few moments to dry 
out a little, or begin again. It is always worth while to 
try waiting, yet if it stands long it gathers dirt and lint, 
which necessitates erasure. When this tinting is finished 
it may be dried not over hard, and a pencil sketch made 
thereon ready for erasure. If it be desired to paint 
softly into the tint before drying, do so at once, and thus 
produce the softest and most artistic effects. Should 
the design have been painted and fired previously, or 
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method of erasure. 

_ The moist method of erasure is applicable to 

either Lacroix or mat color. a clean 
square shader lightly with oil of cloves, pass it 
deftly over the portions of color-to be removed, 
going quite up to the edge of the figure or sketch, as 
the clove oil will not eat beyond the sweep of the brush. 
When the brush becomes soiled, as it will after a few 
strokes, wash in turpentine ; wipe dry by pressing with a 
cloth between thumb and finger, again charge lightly 
with cloves, and so proceed. 

A bit of cotton wrapped snugly around the end of a 
tooth-pick, which has first been moistened by the lips to 
keep the cotton in place, will be found a good eraser for 
‘delicate work, the tool being made very small for the 
finest touches. High lights can thus be brought out 
softly in moist color and indeed delicate gradations of 
tone secured, graduating the touch from firm to light. 
With practice this simple tool becomes a treasure. 

The dry method of erasure with cloves is to have 

the background hard dry—that is, dry enough to take 
a pencil sketch, and this method can be pursued, no 
matter what the sketch may be—a light tone laid in 
and fired, an india ink sketch made previous to tinting 
or a pencil sketch, each desirable in its way. It often 
happens that at a sitting only thetint can be applied, 
there being not sufficient time to erase the color on that 
day, so it will be found convenient to use the dry method, 
which is to charge the brush with a little more clove oil 
than for the moist process; paint over several small 
sections of the design to be removed; let stand a 
moment until the cloves are absorbed, then wipe these 
portions lightly with cotton or a soft cloth, pulling the 
color in from the large mass of background where it is 
possible to do so, lest you chance to soil it. Changing 
the cloth or the cotton often insures more safety, as the 
moisture is not so likely to be carried to some portion of 
the surface you do not wish removed. 
This method leaves the surface to be decorated so 
perfectly clean, the edges so true, and is withal 
so rapid, that it is quite worth while to acquire 
this knack of erasing rapidly and perfectly. 

The dry method of applying mat colors is 
losing ground on account of the lack of dura- 
bility. Even hard fired grounds are easily 
scratched, and also easily stained. Yet for cer- 
tain effects this method is sometimes preferred. 

Take out in an oil well some of the ground- 
ing oil; thin with from one half to three fourths 
turpentine. With a large fan brush or broad 
painting brush lay the mixture thinly and evenly 
on the articles to be grounded, going near handles when 
the brush is lightly charged. Returning to the first one 
prepared, proceed to smooth it with a silk pad exactly 
as if you were tinting. Quite often one dabber will an- 
swer for all the pieces prepared. After these have stood 
several hours, even over night in a cool room, dust the 
color on with a bit of fine cotton, touching the surface 
lightly and keeping a quantity of powder on the cotton, 
that as many particles as possible may attach themselves 
to the oily surface. Mat wax or semi-glaze colors are 
particularly pretty treated in this way. 

Paste for raised gold is prepared by mixing with oil of 
tar alone or with both oil of tar and thick oil. 

A favorite and safe receipt is the following: Provide 
yourself with a new ground glass slab and muller, at 
least, do not use those worn almost smooth. 

Use paste imported from the Royal Worcester factory. 
Take out any quantity you wish of the paste ; thin with 
turpentine, alcohol or water, as you may prefer. Alco- 
hol is perhaps the most cutting, and will do the work in 
the shortest time. Grind the powder until dry several 
times. It will take from one to three hours, according 
to the amount of paste, condition of tools and energy of 
the student. Use a horn or bone knife to keep the 
powder in place; a steel knife will blacken the paste and 
the gold will lose some of its brightness. 

Leave the paste dry when you finish grinding. Putin 
just enough thick oil to hold it together. When there 
are no absolutely dry patches of paste enough thick oil 
has been used. Sufficient oil of tar should now be 
added to make the whole a shining mass, but not at all 
thin. Moisten with turpentine, after which heat gently, 
stirring all the while, adding a little turpentine from time 
to time as seems needed; continue this ten or fifteen 
minutes. Have it quite warm, but not hot; this drives 
‘the oil through every particle of the paste. While 
stirring keep testing the stringing quality of the mass by 


trailing it out after the knife. If it does not string, but 
shows a tendency to break, add a little more oil of tar, 
until you find it has this quality. 

It is a good plan while mixing to set aside some of 
the paste when there has been only a little tar oil added, 
to use for dots, as it stands up better, while that made 
as above directed should be used for lines. When the 
process of preparation is completed, put your paste in a 
gold box to keep it as free from dirt and lint as possible, 
in order to secure perfect results. After standing one 
day it will be ready for use. Thin to required consis- 
tency with turpentine or alcohol. The former will do 
best for lines, the latter for dots and high relief effects, 
as it will be found that when mixed with alcohol there 
is little or no tendency to spread. It will also be ob- 
served that as alcohol is used from time to time the mass 
becomes less and less oily, The original consistency 
can be restored by adding a little thick oil. 

By mixing with turpentine the paste grows more oily. 
If it seems to spread too much, use alcohol. 

The paste should always be sufficiently thin to remain 
shiny and smooth after being put into position. 

The best results in line work are obtained by pushing 
the brush into the paste, lifting it up so as to have the 
paste on the top, and then string it out on the china, 
holding the brush in a slanting position and hardly 
allowing it to touch the surface of the ware. 

The best formed dots or beads can be secured in 
either enamel or paste by holding the brush in a perpen- 
dicular position, pulling it from the centre of the bead, 
which should not be left in a point. If after several 
dots have been made they do not settle into beads, 
moisten the brush in alcohol or turpentine (which you 
are using) and round down into shape while still moist. 
Some fine high relief effects can be obtained by having 
the paste warm and the porcelain cold. It will be found 
the paste seems thinner than it would if it were cool, and 
when put on the cold china, it at once hardensand keeps 
its shape. 

The chief things in mixing paste are the grinding and 
the heating, yet close attention must be paid to the fine 
chemical process from beginning to end, if you would be 
sure of success; and even then, just when you feel you 
have overcome every obstacle and fathomed every 
mystery, you may be brought face to face with some 
failure for which you cannot account. 

To finish a piece of relief gold on a background in 
one fire is quite possible. 

Have the tint hard dry to evaporate the oil, and thus 
prevent the paste from either spreading when applied or 
scaling when fired. Before applying the gold, slow dry 
the paste in a warm room for two or three days. Keep 
it open to the air, that evaporation may not be retarded, 
but take place slowly, allowing the oil to come from even 
the lowest portions of the paste, however high the work 
may be modelled. A quick drying crusts the paste over, 
and no evaporation of oil below the surface can then be 
secured. This often causes perforations or scaling in 
the fire, and if gold has been applied, it is partly lost by 
sinking into the oily paste instead of remaining entirely 
on the surface, as intended. 

Rough or uneven paste work should never be sent to 
the kiln. It will not improve in the fire. 

Enamel work on china when well placed and well fired 
is very beautiful. 

An enamel which attaches itself easily to the glaze in 
a hard fire is made by taking two parts Dresden relief 
white to one part English white enamel, in powder form. 
Grind the latter very thoroughly—a whole bottle at once, 
putting it aside for future use. No material is more 
improved by grinding than this one. The powder needs 
barely sufficient thick oil to make it into a thick paste, 
after which proportion it with the relief white; mix 
thoroughly, adding turpentine. It is best to stand over 
night, and in moistening for use, alcohol will make the 
dots stand higher than turpentine. By adding a little tar 
oil line work may be beautifully laid just as with paste. 
Dry slowly for two or three days before firing. Heat 
slowly and give a strong fire. 

English enamel ground very thoroughly and held to- 
gether with oil, moistening as before suggested, and using 
tar oil for lines, is used successfully at a lower tempera- 
ture, but is more unsafe in a second fire than the former. 


In its successful use 
there are two features 
to especially commend 
it, glazing at a lower 
temperature and firing 
in higher relief. 

This white founda- 
tion may be colored at 
pleasure. Turquoise 
green, either French or 
German, apple green, 
carmine, English pink 
and jonquil yellow are 
all desirable colors for 
this use. While pre- 
paring, observe that the 
color will fire out half 
stronger than it ap- 
pears on the palette. 

L.VANCE PHILLIPS. 





IN underglaze work, 
even with the exercise 
of the greatest care 
throughout the paint- 
ing, nothing can be 
positive as to the re- 
sult until the final dip- 
ping into the glaze and 
the application of the 
fierce fire to develop 
the brilliant surface so 
greatly admired. The 
exultation felt on tak- 
ing from the kiln, per- 
fect or nearly so, a 
piece on which mach 
time and anxious study 
have been expended 
can only be appreciated 
by those who know 
how far greater are the 
chances of change in 
color with underglaze 
than overglaze work. 
Added to this risk is 
always the discourag- 
ing reflection that there 
is no repair possible for 
the defects in under- 
glazework. The proc- 
ess of glazing is the 
final one as far as the 
real painting is con- 





cerned. Gold and en- 
amel may be added as 
decorative effects and fired at a lower temperature... In 


overglaze painting there is often aremedy in another fire. 
* * 
* 
THE oil of: lavender used with mineral colors is 
quite different from that manufactured for perfumery 
People living in the country, away from an artists’ ma- 


terial store, can have their druggist buy it for them, by 
the half pound, or possibly a smaller quantity. It is 
called “oil spike lavender.” The other lavender is 


more expensive, and besides causes trouble in working. 


* . 
* 


PREPARE the brushes for painting by first moistening 
them in turpentine, then dipping them into the oil, af- 
terward working them about on a clean palette until 
thoroughly pliable. Then wipe off the superfluous color 
on a rag, fill the brush with color and begin the paint- 
ing. We say advisedly fd/ the brush with color. 
There can be no greater mistake than just to take 
up a little color on the tip of the brush when starting 
work on the bare china. A sure result will be ragged 
and uneven strokes. Let the brush be as large as pos- 
sible, considering the space to be covered. Cover 
the ground broadly, quickly and firmly, avoid going over 


the same place more than 








once, and press firmly 
enough to feel that the col- 
or bites the china. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


PRINCIPLES OF CERAMIC DECORATION. as 
Apress By MR. CHARLES F, Bixns, oF THE RovaL Wor- 
we “ ri a ' ‘ a 
ar Tux Won’ Fai, Guicsoo. 
PERMIT me to preface my remarks by stating that I 
have no mandate to tor the = a 


even for the works with which I have the. to be connected 
but what { have to say is merely tne of my 


and i opinion, 
Mine is no eas for in with decoration I am 
building from dag f eaetens 0s ee oe pe Blk 


form is of more importance than decoration ; for while a beau- 
tiful outline is — itself, no amount of after treatment can 
beautify that which trinsically or erroneous. 

I presume I am mainly those who have themselves 
been more or less engaged either or as amateurs 
in ceramic decoration, and I ask your indulgence if I en- 
deavor to point out the weaknesses of your work, where such 
exist, before I suggest any method of improvement, 

Since I landed in your country I have made it the first business 
of my leisure to study your ceramic productions, and I am bound 
to confess that, with some few exceptions, I have been dis- 
appointed, 

sislisst aronghneaanentp—thet Aighn sod Grange ot al oft 
rinciples of draug’ ip—that of all art 
ar I e autirinehy” srbs cya yrmgeney iy imes find 
in En a wy that any wo gocd e Or pottery, 
Ma that it be firmly burned in. My opinion is that no 
work is worth sending to the oven that would not look well 
paper or canvas, The fire has no magic power of turni 
work into good, of supplying detail or glossing over ects ; 
but, on the contrary, it generally intensifies the fault and weakens 
the virtues of any work that is submitted to its action. . ‘ 

Secondly, | notice a lack of appreciation of what 
ought to be—there is a desire to paint on china, a feeling that 
such and such a subject would look well on a plate or vase, but 
very little of the spirit of the decorator, who, catching the inspira- 
tion of a beautiful piece of ware, is impelled to enhance its 
beauty by decorative treatment. 

And lastly there is a want of technique in your work, an — 
rance of the management of colors and gold, of the methods 
necessary to pottery iting, and of the means to be used to 
produce certain results; this indicates to me a want of patient 

ractice and a feeling that anybody can be a china painter if only 

e can use a brush. 

I notice that most of you have abandoned the treatment of 
pottery in clay, and I can understand the reason; but what 
pleasure you miss, resigning this branch of work! There is no 
substance more docile, more capable of receiving artistic expres- 
sion than clay, and you should struggle for the means by which 
you may retain control of it. It may be that your difficulties in 
this are insuperable. I know by SA must be great; sol will 
confine what I have to say within the limits of decoration pure 
and simple, laying aside the question of producing form. hat- 
ever your materials may be, endeavor to glorify it, to make use 
of its natural beauties. I have seen pieces of porcelain covered 
with colors intended to give the effect of rude pottery. That is 
not “to gild refined gold” or ‘‘ paint the lily ;” it is rather to 
over-lay gold with lead, and to trail the lily in the mire ;- porce- 
lain is so pure, so capable of artistic treatment, that it seems a 
pity to trace, upon its surface any work that is less beautiful than 
the substance itself. ; 

The proverb says, ‘‘ First catch the hare, then cook it.” In 
like manner, you must obtain your vase before you can 
it. This is not an easy matter, and you have. my heartfelt 
sympathy if in your search for porcelain to decorate you can find 
no better forms than those I have seen offered to decorators here. 
But if you cannot obtain a perfectly satisfactory shape, you can 
probably find one that is simple and inoffensive. Consider well 
its character: is it refined or barbarous? Does it belong to an 
known school of ornament? Because you must endeavor to fill 
it with a decoration in harmony with its outline, but probably— 
most. probably—it will be a nondescript, a kind of ceramic waif, 
a nobody's child. In that case you may safely stand to it ‘in 
loco parentis,” and may bestow upon it your own individuality. 

I would ask you to avoid the actual imitation of the work of 
any existing artist or manufactory. You may unconsciously fall 
into some style that has already been produced, but there isa vast 
amount of conscious cote around S = ~ Say it emanates 
from you), and some are proud . For my own . 
I would Baw: aban: ceramics entirely than follow slavichl 
the track marked out by the footsteps of others; but there 
another extreme, while avoiding Scylla, beware lest you 
strike upon Charybdis, Upon being shown a piece of china, one 
occasionally hears the remark, ‘‘ You never saw anything like 
that before,” and at the same time the temptation is great to re- 
spond, ‘‘ I wish never to see its like again.” 

Strive after originality, then, but do not sacrifice beauty and fit- 
ness in the pursuit, Nature is always original; with a sketch- 
book you can note her fleeting moods and her changing humors ; 
make your sketch-book an encyclopedia, a work of reference, not 
a copy-book, and when you have saturated yourself with nature’s 
life, you may endeavor to express to ot what you have 
learned. 


Your vase is to be decorated, it is not simply to be used as a 
vehicle for exhibiting your work. Study, then, the arrangement 
of your subject, the disposition of weight, whether of color or 
line. Let your grouping reveal the strong ts of the form 
and conceal its weaknesses, haps like the adornment of a 


beautiful woman, to reveal wile concealing and to conceal while 
revealing; then, when you are satisfied with the t, 
proceed to put in your drawing accurately. You sketch, of course, 


on the china with indian ink ; spare no pains to secure accuracy. 
What a revelation there is of nature in some of the Japanese 
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“AT THE FOUNTAIN.” AFTER FRAGONARD. 


means so <_< to practise. I would like, therefore, to suggest 
a little more fully the point that you should bear in mind. 

Note, then, that your arrangement of natural objects should be 
simple; the eye should not be tempted to wander around in 
search of a yey oe but there should be a leading idea and 
central point to which all other points are subordinate. Your 
subject should indicate a definite scheme, either of line or color, 
or both, and do not endeavor to express too much; the very 
essence of art, pictorial or decorative, is that it rouses the imagi- 
nation of the spectator and encourages him to trace out the 
artist’s idea, 

The authors of much of the amateur porcelain painting I have 
seen here appear to be sati if they simply transcribe some 
natural object, very much as though the flower or leaf were pasted 
on to the china. Should they not rather endeavor to portray 
some phase of the flower’s growth, some episode, as it were, on 
its life? Birds and flowers are individuals, and it is a great pity 
to allow them to lose their identity in passing through your 
hands, This is never the case in Japanese art. You not only 
identify the plant used, but you recognize the conditions of its 
life when the artist drew it, Some of you have painted fish, but 
has it occurred to you that fish have a life and motion in the 
water that is similar to themselves, that each specimen has its 
own habits and its peculiar action? It is true that few people 
would recognize this, but that does not diminish your responsi- 
bility as interpreters of nature. 

I have hitherto said nothing about the use of the human figure 
in decoration, and although it is the most adaptable and the most 
inexhaustible of subjects, I should advise those who have created 
the amateur figure work shown upon porcelain at The World’s 
Fair to let such things severely alone. Some painters believe 
because they can draw a pretty face they can add a body to it, 
See some equally disregard both beauty and anatomy in face and 

re. 

._ 1 now wish to illustrate my remarks by reference to some of 
the ceramic masterpieces shown in your exposition. I have pre- 
ferred not to bring examples before you here, because I wish to 
broaden your views and toencourage you to search for fine things 
on your own account, Principles, moreover, are not limited in 

jon to one or two mens, but are cosmopolitan. 
o take, first, the native uction, of which every American 
be proud—thé wood Pottery, of Cincinnati. You 
may handle and examine any piece of this ware, with very few 
exceptions, and derive the keenest satisfaction. The decorative 
subjects are well chosen, admirably fitted to the forms, and, while 
treated with perfect accuracy of drawing, they suggest rather than 
display their meaning. Then examine the color; it is soft, sub- 
dued and rich ; it conveys a sense of restrained power. You can 
into iis depths with a feeling that they are inexhaustible, 
ike a deep well of cool water on a summer’s day, or the hospita- 
ble glow of a winter fire ; and, to crown all, there is the tender 

laze, feeling, as Mr. Gladstone has said, “‘ like the touch of a 

’s hand,’’ and flowing like a limpid stream over its kling 
bed. Words fail me when I try to adequately deoctiba this taont 
wonderful of ceramic productions, and I am bound to confess 
that I envy you the possession of it. (70 de concluded.) 





THE CERAMIC CONGRESS IN CHICAGO. 


THE C on. Ceramic Art held its three days’ 
session on tst, ad and 3d, in the Memorial Art Palace 
Th: was locas gills by Charles F. Bon President of 

‘ ney, Dn 
the Congress Auxiliary, and placed in the “ cof Mrs. Dwight 


umbian Ceramic 


Club. Mrs. Graves acted as chairman throughout the session, 
being assisted by Mrs. M. ag ks per Ch ; Miss Anna 
Dodge, of Milwaukee; Miss Osgood, of New York ; and Mrs. 
L. Vance Phillips, of Denver. 

Mrs. Graves, in her cheery. address of welcome, noted the 
—_ advance in recent years made in this country in china 

Mises Alling, of Rochester, N. Y., not being present, her excel- 
lent was read by a friend. it spoke of the imperishable 


ities of porcelain, of its early history, of its introduction 
bay Northern Europe by the |e Secmwmni and of the commercial 
benefits the potter's art had to England. She urged 
Americans to take advantage of the fine natural resources of 
this country and ware not only valuable commercially, 
bu its artistic Sores Pi Pee ny 
fine iss ing stat 
been paid in duties: on the 
importations of foreign and porcelain in a single year. 
She placed the number of women in America now decorating 
china at twenty-five thousand, some making this industry a 
means of livelihood and others ising it merely for pleasure. 
She spoke of the injustice done to the — and self-sup- 
porting decorator by women who sold their work at nominal 
prices use their time had no money value. This injustice 
was claimed to be for the most part unintentional, the prices 
asked being often wats font on account of the modesty of the 
decorator, and partly use the would-be artist merely wished 
to cover the eo her materials while she studied, These 
women were to consider the interests of the bread-winners, 
and to set such a price u their cwn productions that their 
less fortunate sisters might be protected. 

Mr. Charles F, Binns, of Worcester, England, present manager 
of the London house representing the Royal Worcester Works, 
being here in charge of the Columbian exhibit from that factory, 
was able to read to the congress his own paper on ‘* Principles 
of Ceramic Decoration.” It was received with such favor that 
the congress requested, in the afternoon, a second reading of it. 
The invitation was cheerfully accepted by Mr. Binns, whose 
interest in the subject at hand seemed only second to his good- 
nature, for he willingly placed himself as a target for all sorts of 
questions and for criticisms on the rigid lines he drew as to the 
limits and restrictions to be observed in ceramic decoration. He 
easily held his ground, which, based on expert knowledge, taste 
and wide experience, was not lightly to be assailed by the objec- 
tions of the newly-fledged decorators of America, who were 
frankly reminded of how very much they have to learn. Yet 
this -natured controvers becuse out many points of interest, 
and it was generally conceded that Mr. Binns’s paper and the 
discussion it entailed left a stronger impression, and one more 
likely to bear good fruits, than those of any other single paper 
read at the congress. That all china painters in this country 
may benefit by this gentleman’s excellent criticism and advice, 
we will publish his paper in full. Mr. Binns was present at each 
session, and took great interest in all the discussions, as also 
did Mr. Franz Bischoff, of Detroit, and Mr. Franz B. Aulich, 
of Berlin. The latter read a paper on ‘ Royal Berlin Decora- 
tions.” 

A carefully prepared essay, by Miss Mary Harrison, of Lon- 
don, on ‘Greek Vases,’”’ historically considered, was listened 
to with attention. The more practical papers relating to-the 
growth of the art—practical experiments in painting and firing 
—were received with great interest. Especially was this so in 
the case of the address on ‘‘ The Growth and Interest in China 
Painting among Amateur Americans,” by Mr. L. F. Griinewald, 
of the Western Decorating Works, Chicago, which gave 

leasure and encouragement to all who heard it. The sincere 

interest this gentleman has taken in the progress of the art in 

America has made him so many friends among the ceramic 

artists that he was greeted with a most cordial reception as he 
oe ge the platform. 

Another practical © was prepared and read by Miss Ruth 
M. Winterbotham, = ig fo Caine, Wis., «Woman a Potent 
Influence.”” This lady gave some of her own experiences, both 
failures and successes, Her chosen work has been tile making 
and designing. The latter claims all her attention at present. 
During some years she furnished designs for factories which were 
reproduced indefinitely ; now she earns a good income by de- 
signing mantel tiles which are individual and produced but once. 

iss Winterbotham spoke of the fascination of the art of 
modelling in clay, an tion well suited to the capacities of 
women. It would be soe difficult to give it up if once 
entered upon, she said, and she laughingly recalled the old 
saying among potters, ‘‘ If a man once got clay on his feet, he 
could never get it off any more.”’ 

The subject of firing both glass and china was introduced b 
Mr. Theodore Hultzer, of Toledo, O. The discussion which 
followed was very interesting. Mr. Hultzer used scientific terms, 
and technically defined the of heat according to the laws 
of chemistry, while the ladies expressed themselves most in- 
formally, confessing frankly that they were wholly guided in 
their work by the color of the flames, the sound of escaping gas, 
and the odor of the same, each regulating her firing according 
to her personal experience. 

Mrs. U. M. Fitch, of Springfield, O., the pioneer kiln in- 
ventor, read a paper on her experiences, and made an encourag- 
ing com between the work of 1876 and the work of to-day. 
iss Kofell, of Switzerland, read two papers prepared by her 
countrymen, one on ‘“‘Enamels’”’ and one on “ Undergiaze.’’ 
Neither could be of much practical use to American china painters 
at present, as there are few opportunities of working on the biscuit, 
which needs to bedone in a pottery to be successful, and 
the transparent enamels used in Switzerland are only of 
positive value on soft glazes. The yellowish faience is 
popular here, and seems to be about the only 

ware that will take thiskind of enamel with success. 

In the discussior on enamels it was generally con- 
ceded that each one must study for himself not only 

of enamel and the glaze upon which it 
is to be placed, but the kiln in which it is to be fired. 

Mrs, Vernette Morse, of Chicago, unfolded a scheme 
which is materializing in the hands of the manu- 
facturers of pottery and porcelain in America. These 
firms are uniting for an exhibition during the coming 
winter, at which prizes will be awarded for the various 
te ge of the potter’s art. All articles exhibited must 

of American manufacture, decorated by Americans, 
and of original design. It was thought that this exhibi- 

Definite arrangements, lists of 
ete., will be published shortly. 

heartily passed to Mrs. Nash, 
through whose untiring efforts the congress had been 
made possible; to Mrs. Graves, who had presided so 
ably, and to all who had rendered special service in the 








IN THE MUSEUM OF MADRID. 


“THE MINUET.” ENGRAVED BY BAUDE AFTER THE ORIGINAL BY WATTEAU, 











THE ART AMATEUR. 


THE CRAFT OF A CENTURY AGO, bone, cross-stitching are all employed to cover large ject, in a recent magazine article, calls attention to some 
open spaces; while occasionally we find a smaller space points to be borne in mind by the purchaser of a costly 
Ps pepe omer oy fies pug satin-stitch or cross-barred 
































































ignorant, we-are ‘apt to areny 
proval we owe to the ai sewee gs i 
time. . The domestic talent which ‘f in Som ve alternate 
days of scant purses and* restricted intereourse with: in ervening a 
foreign countries -was fed by the:sat efor beauty dots, C: : 

that teaches us now to'look for something further than “duo th 
that era knéw. Many an old homestead is still the asy- last rese i n YP 
lum for bits of needlework which deserve ‘recognition | pillow aga ea she ‘ycobsshly called them, — 
for other than the accustomed reasons that they are unless ‘she had not cast aside the older term 
curious and old. In the way of household decorations of “ beers”) and sheets that went with these 
we find much to admire. Bed-spreads, bed-hangings, hangings we know must-have been off the 
window-curtains, and frills for the dressing-table alike - finest web spun in that household ; history is 
remain here and there to show us how bold and original _ silent as to the valance or the spread that com- 
were the designs in vogue in thé days of Washington, _ pléted the furnishings. Perhaps the spread 
or later in the small numbers of our ‘gentury ; nany of was a woven one of blue and. white, or green 
these are grotesque, and sometimes they are faltering*in » and’ white, or red and white wool, woven in 
their adaptation to certain uses, as though copied from “plainor fancy squares and checks ; maybe this 
other purposes to which they were better suited, perhaps ; 2 See aoe 

but occasionally we come upon a“ motive” as harmo- 3 
nious with the use to which it is applied as it is skilful - 
in execution. There. comes to my mind the vision. of 
the bed adorned by a young New England girl nearly 

a hundred years.ago, as‘I pull over the. old linen hang- 
ings she spun and wove and embroidered-with her own 
busy fingers, It must have been am ornament.to her 
“best chamber,” of which she was fitly proud, She 
neyer allowed those curtains té assume this mellow 
tint while she retained her jurisdiction over their clean- 
liness; the thinness to which they are worn attests to 
‘many washings. Doubtless thé soap and water worked 
for good; for if they kept white the irregular threaded 
linen which in its unadulterafed* genuineness hangs in 
firm soft folds‘ no machine-woven* linen .simulates, they 
toned the home-dyed linen thread with Which she or- 
namented its surface, About twelve inches apart, all 
over these ample curtains and the tester, the maid drew 
strange designs of fantastic flowers and ‘curious sym- ~ 
bolical leaves, relieved by twisting lines and little scrolls. 
Unlike anything in nature, they have the primitive charm 
of the old tapestries in their childlike simplicity. “Their 
execution js an: exquisite specimen of craft, the stitches 
are so regular and.so close. The choice of color, too, d 
is responsible doubtless for the atttaction we feel for” ~ yee SS0P iss 
these designs. Theneedlewoman chose but two shades i : 

of indigo, a light and a dark, and-white in which to‘car- 
ry out her decoration ;.with a: fine instinct “the darker 
blue is used sparingly, the chief lines being given in this 
shade, while the paler blueand the white is used freely to 
“fill in.” This filling is in itself a thing of marvel for 
its Variety of invention. The French knot is ai used 






LOUIS XIV. ARM-CHAIR. 


(Covered with Gobelins Tapestry. The details shown 
are given for use in Embroidery.) 


was something more uncommon if rug: “Itis quite the custom to crop the surface of a 
the skill of the weaver—and there carpet that is tarnished, whether by age or shop-wear, 
was seldom more than one good in the bazaars. The richness and depth of the pile are 
spread-weaver to a New England often considerably reduced in this way, as well as its 
village, the art being difficult and durability. Where the pattern is worn or faded, it is 
the labor great—roseto the capacity also a custom to touch it up very carefully with water- 
of adorning the spread with great colors applied with a fine brush. This practice is very 
_ panel Gin 7 a garlands and flowery wreaths. I common also with old embroideries and Cashmere 
CX Ke bs aes | 4°  aminclined to think the spread that shawls. Before purchasing one, therefore, it is well to 
Bare accompanied these hangings was, touch all suspected parts, particularly the reds, with a 
however, of linen also, embroidered soft cloth slightly moistened.” 
Si y, (- with some great central figure, with : 
oe vs <3 ee a border, or perhaps corner decora- THE first process in wall-paper manufacture is the 
. a tions, to hang over the sides betwixt preparation of the design. This, as a rule, is sketched 
the four big posts; in this case it out roughly, sometimes on a small scale, but more fre- 
_ would hang over so deep—nearly to quently plotted out to the actual size necessary for the 
the floor—that the valance would be plain, and seen rollers or blocks in whieh it is to be cut. The usual 


ons er ee ee ee area for roller printing is 21 in, x 21 in.; block printing 
LAS ae ES — a ict RE M.C.W. _ gives a more extended surface, varying from 21 in. x 24 


—ndet i two ‘tints pore (the darker always less in in. to 24 in. x 36 in. On theseareas the designer has to 
quantity), now in blue and white; again, they are all Ture Persians are SEES SRS ieceicing oti rugs, express himself as best he may, for the design must 
either one or the other. Feather-stitching, herring- and Mr. isa a in ona necessarily repeat itself correctly in these spaces. 








SOME ENGLISH EXHIBITS 


THE WOMAN’S BUILDING 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


OLD ENGLISH EIGHT-DAY CLOCK. THE MISSING CARVING 
RESTORED BY MRS, C. T. ELIOT, COVENTRY. 

BANNER (SAINT CECILIA). EMBROIDERED BY MISS DIGBY, 
LONDON. 


OSTRICH FEATHER FAN, WITH IVORY STICKS, CARVED BY 
THE COUNTESS OF TANKERVILLE, 


ns eeeeeeeeeeneeerene 


OR Let 
Whe hn gone > : _ 


ot 


a 


THE SANNER JS WORKED ON RICH WHITE BROCADE. SAINT_CECILIA 1S ATTIRED IN A FLOWING OUTER ROBE, SHADED 
PROM PINK TO DEEF CRIMSON ; THE LINING IS GRAY-BLUE. THE UNDER DRESS IS CREAM-COLORED, SHADING INTO PALE 
GREEN. THE ORPHREYS, OF BLUE SILK VELVET, ENCLOSE SHIELDS OF SILVER GRAY, ON WHICH ARE, ALTERNATELY, A RED 
MONOGRAM AND CROSSED SPRAYS OF. OLIVE-GREEN PALMS, THE SCROLL BEARING THE NAME OF THE SAINT IS ON A 


RED VELVET GROUND. 
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¢ —< — By so arranging the piece 
ARCHITECTURAL CERAMIC WARE. prodcgerisroo: pantera mans canaries: A gamed add the furnace one end of it is exposed to a fiercer heat 














ciple, which applies as well to materials es seems tobe than the other, that end will come out decidedly paler; and 

IL unknown in our A comparison of these tiles with this, at first an accidental effect, has been taken advan of 

some imitations of sh work in other sections willshow to produce surprisingly artistic results. The visitor is also D 

HE colder tones of the French archi- that the of the Spanish tiles is due almost wholly to that the new “furnace fire colors,” as they are called, look much 
tectural ware of E. Muller & Co. point the more tis nipulation of the paste. better by artificial light than the old colors which they replace. 

Gon Wee's leas auameaiee; ened SO iiarser carn pak & Drie, Wenn toe cacti displays in tho Aus 

» 4 ; ’ wo w we excellent displays in the Aus- 

as granite and Of a8 coarse texture, TABLE AND OTHER CERAMIC WARES. | Glan andl Gorinah aediiomd, th which they are entitled because of 

is all the better for distant ef- é 1.—FRENCH. their factories at Carlsbad, Steinschoenau and Koetschenbroda, 

fect. The firm shows ao Ag! the : near Dresden, show in the French Section two tall eighteenth- 

same designs which won high THOUGH we reserve for a separate article on the century vases, with richly modelled and gilt handles of classic 

praise at the last Paris French National Manufactures our account of the productions of shape. They also show white wares of excellent quality, and 

notably a frieze of sphinxes the Sévres factory, the French exhibit still claims first place be- dinner and tea sets decorated in Louis XIV. style, with bor- 

with candelabra between pair, cause of 


the variety and general excellence of the works shown. ders of peculiar tones of | salmon and yellow relieved by 
ad wack other countries can point to better ex- sprays in gold. A curious set is in eiieats saler, with trian- 


: 
| 





ornament for a small hibits, but no other section compares with the French asa whole. gular reserves in which are ted many varieties of fish ; and a 

court or a large hall. There is alsoa eee prcninectnral set in dark Chee themed anaes at the laments richly powdered 

remarkable reproduction of part of the ceramics of E. er & Co. of Ivry-Port, near Paris. Close with sunflowers and starsin gold. Game sets show snipe, pheas- 

famous frieze of archers from the pal- by their exhibit will be found that of the Ch. Field Haviland ants and other game in natural colors or in raised gold; the 

The colors in this latter example —- China. This brilliant pgp includes such a vari- shaded borders, usually “rocaille” in shape, being a common 

of those of the A pair of tall col- ety of shapes and decorations that it is difficult to select any that feature. One set, however, is further ornamented by pheasants’ 

umns, channelled and twisted, with stamped in the flut- may fairly be said to Ope a cigpree We can refer, al- heads and wings in relief, which form handies at the ends of the 
tive aspect, as have also some huge most at random, toa XIV. dinner set of brilliant white oblong dishes. A white-and-gold fish set, with pike and other 

ue masks for exterior lication. For interior use are with borders ; a brown dinner set with cartouches reserved fishes in blue in the centre, makes a very decorative appearance. 

some fire-dogs as heavy asiron, and said to resist the fire as well, in , on which are bouquets and sprays of flowers in natural The Bohemian wares of this country are excellent in design and 
red chairs have their fore-legs in colors; a beautiful Nile-green coffee set shaded to white at bot- decoration. The favorite styles are in white and gold, with a 

the shape of the hind-legs of lions in the same material. tom of cup and saucer, and decorated with boldly drawn sprays border of openwork, and usually a sprinkling of small sprays 
The architectural ibit_of the Doulton is mainly of the common oxalis, the flowers pink and thethree-lobed leaves of flowers very truthfully drawn in blue, brown or in the 
in the decorations of the British Government onthe in raised gold. Some — centre-pieces of white ware, with ~ full natural colors. We may as well mention here the products 
Lake front. Jn front of the build is a reproduction of the figuresin relief, are Noticeable. The firm makes a of their Steinschoenau glassware factory. It is a peculiar ware, 
culp tor Bell’s group, “America,” from the ofthe specialty of white wares to be decorated by amateurs, For this not likely to be confounded with any other. The tints are com- 











THE BEDROOM OF QUEEN MARIE-ANTOINETTE, IN THE PALACE OF THE TRIANON, 


Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, London. This group is in purpose their novel and beautiful shapes and brilliant glaze ren- monly pale purple, pink or. yellow, with a dull outside finish, and 
terra cotta, At the rear of the building is a drinking fountain in der their productions very suitable. the decoration pend ons of surface paintings of flowers in enamel 
salt glazed ware. The fountain has four basins, and is sur- It that the manufacturers of the Ch. Field Haviland colors and cloudings of gold, 
mounted by a canopy about twelve feet high. Two large terra- China have made a discovery, or rather a series of discoveries, that The Limoges Société la Ceramique (J. Pouyat) makes a nota- 
cotta panels are shown in the vestibule to the English section promises to lead to important results, both artistic and economical. — ble exhibit in the French Court of the Liberal Arts Building, where 
in the Fine Arts Building. be represent ** The rowof As is well known, but few of the mineral colors ordinarily usedin their newest shapes, the *‘ Directoire,” ‘‘ Artistique,” ‘‘ Mazarin” 
Pharaoh” and ‘‘ The Return of the Prodigal Son.” Some pieces decorating porcelain and faience will bearthe great heat necessary and “ Nubienne’’ hold their own in the face of lively competition. 
of architectural work form the capitals, frieze and cornice of the to fuse the morebrilliant glazes. Hence only these few cojpes, of Some splendid dark-blue vases have decorations of fish and lob- 
Doulton Pavilion in the Liberal Arts Building. Of all these which the principal are cobalt blue, the dull purples and ms sters in high relief and gilt, the color of the body of the vase 
examples, the fountain is the best. We will return to aconsid- and brilliant black of manganese, the rather bricky red furnished © being varied so as to present a rather free treatment ‘of the well- 
eration of the more regular works of the company, which does _ by iron oxide and a few others, have ever been used successfully known wave pattern. A set with shaded and fluted blue borders 
not make a specialty of architectural work. under the glaze. The beautiful carnation and rose tints furnished in rococo pattern, picked out with gold, and a white set with 
In the German court of the Liberal Arts Building the exhibit by gold, the more delicate yellows and greens so necessary sprays of flowers, pansy, chrysanthemum, forget-me-not and 
best worth notice is that of F. Nerbel Mosbach, who shows realistic china painting, have up to the present been rose, are among the most attractive examples of the Limoges 
some magnificent majolica stoves. Some of these are very fused only at a comparatively-low. temperature in the muffle, porcelain decorator’s skill. 
highly ornamented in relief andin color, with German Renais- after the glaze had been put on. Hence all the more beautiful A *“*Columbia breakfast set,” shown by M. Redon, includes a 


5 


sance strap-work and scrolls, festoons of flowers and fruit, Eyropean wares and much of the valuable Chinese eighteenth- . muffin dish and other in pale yellow shaded to deep yel- 
enriched mouldings, masks and atids. The specimens cen wares are liable to slow destruction by cleaning. ‘ Usually ~ low at the edges and with flowers. The house also 
shown must be intended for luxu y furnished rooms ; but ths sitting unde aoe first; then the more delicate and softer shows some excellent wash hand sets in plain ware relieved with 
porcelain a stoves are common in Germany, and it enamels, and so on; and it is not uncommon to see costly last- a little gilding, and a splendid classic vase with masks, and a 
might be well if some of =o manufacturers and century pieces from which the design has in part disappeared. frieze of boys playing. with in white relief on a gray 
amateurs would try to make them so . They should find it: To obviate this, and at the same time the colors the éclat ground. A *“ Rose du Barry’’ tea set and a Louis XV. set with 
to oust the cast-iron abominations now in use. of a brilliant glaze, the manufacturers of this china have for some white borders decorated. with thistles and small blossoms in 
brown, green and are.dainty and elegant. A set of two 


blue 
large vases with paintings in Watteau’s manner in medallions on 
ground of deep blue. richly ornamented in gold, is valued at 
A very handsome:tea set is decorated in whorl shape. 
ee blue and — es aetaansedl raised 
borders. ° w spokes or rays bear bouquets ys 
Hiantly, colored flowers. Piles hens: sores woul ageee- 
by targa , mens of.‘ pate-sur-pate” decoration, notabl a pewel casket with 
itis  moreingies 00.5 See of light fawn color under 
; — introduction of modelled figures of cupids and 
like, reserved in biscuit, w the body of the ware is brill- 
colored and glazed, results 


~ 





in some very charming effects, 











EMBROIDERED AND PAINTED SCREENS 


IN THE 


WOMAN’S BUILDING AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


FOLDING SCREEN. EMBROIDERED BY MISS K. PETRE, SWEDEN. XV. SCREEN. PAINTED, WITH WATTEAU DESIGNS, BY THE COUNTESS OF 
TANKERVILLE. 





“ey 





SCREEN WITH PANELS, PAINTED BY MISS SELMA GGOBEL, OF STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. SCREEN. PAINTED BY MRS. ANNA BOBERG, OF STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, 
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heroine. fails to ong ge zo interest until near 
the end ; and then little Mrs. ee ee 
her husband's effacing wees Pat an 
especially in the presence of the man ahe | in ad 
whore she Sas eatcned irae Rinteotes, Sires indeed the inten- 
sity of her feeling and the mae ss i hitherto 
Custance for Norman was as pure as that of a child, ~ 
rable fate Sad to coated nies 40 marty On. putt Bite 

ate to to U 

* And the woman to whom he owed it all remained to him for- 
ever, as far as his own life was concerned, a mere cypher. She had 
saved him from .»-» . She had turned to-him the heart 
of the woman he loved. She had saved him yet a second time. 
And as long as he lived and worked on earth, he lived and worked 


ia ignorance,”’ (Macmillan & Co., $1.00.) 





HoMEs IN CITY AND COUNTRY is.a subject of uni- 


versal interest, and in the volume before us we can read 
to our various inclinations about the rise and 
The City House in the East and South 

The City House in the West, by — 

ban House, by Bruce Price ; o ; 


g 


ry House, by Donald 


G. Mitchell ;. of Small Country Places, by. uel Parsons, Jr., 
and of Building and Loam: Associations, . A. Linn. “Ik 
Marvell’s” chapter is particularly graceful and full of information, 
with a flavor of idyllic charm about it, as one it expect from 


the author of “ Dream Life”. The six papers 
book have at different times in Scribner’s Maj 
The work is well illustrated with fifteen fu 


li-page and. 
about a hundred smalier ones. . (Charles Scribner's $2.00.) 





BONMOTS OF SYDNEY SMITH AND R. BRINSLEY 
SHERIDAN. Under this title Mr. Walter Jerrold has collected 
those ‘‘ smart” sayings of the two wits for the of which 
he thinks he can voi He, however, includes the old Landseer 
joke, which both Smith and the painter repudiated. Those of 
Sheridan are, for the most part, good, but many of the bonmots 
attributed to Smith make us think that the genial parson was 
rather a vulgar and a most over-rated man. They may have 
been witty in their day, but the average reader of 1893 wants 
something more refined and polished. Yet Sheridan’s witti- 
cisms, perpetrated years before, are, for the most part, as crisp 
to-day as they were a hundred yearsago. The superb little 
grotesque drawings by Aubrey Beardsley exhibit much strength, 
yet have withal a pleasing freeness of touch. They are entirely 
original, and are excessively dainty. (Macmillan & Co., 75 
cents. ) 





EVELINA; OR, A YOUNG LaDy’s ENTRANCE INTO 
the World, by Miss Burney (Madame D’Arblay), stirred polite 
society and the literary world in general to the very core at the 
time of its anonymous publication in 1778. When the identity 
of the gifted y writer became known she found herself bask- 
ing in the sunlight of fame wherever she went. Court circles 
showered adulation and attentions upon her, and such men as 
Dr. Johnson, Horace Walpole, Burke and Sir Joshua’ Reynolds 
were delighted to be numbered among her friends. ‘ Evelina’’ 
was said to have marked an era in the history of the novel ; it 
made circulating libraries respectable, and was capable of inter- 
esting the mo: the statesman and the tender. maiden alike. 
For this marvellous work the adthoress received 
publisher Lowndes ; when it was accepted and af second 
edition came out he sent her the further munificent sum of £10, 
with ten richly bound copies of the book. The edition before us 
consists of two dainty volumes in tasteful binding, embellished 
with etchings, including a reproduction of Edward Burney’s por- 


trait of Madame D’Arblay. We are indebted to Mr. 
unity of oalas sicanuarse 


Brimley Raacre ta i, : an 
acquaintance with the art and inexperienced but charm’ 
Evelina and her friends of a century ago. (Charles Scribner's 


Sons, $2.00.) 





THE GREAT CHIN EPISODE, by Paul Cushing, be- 
gins by increasing our knowledge of popular institutions with an 
account of the Parliament of Chin. Chin isa hill-town, 
ently in some northern-or midland English county, very 
but unprogressive, But the Chinnites, though’ the age as 
a community, are remtarkable people individually, and do great 
credit to their inventor. No two of them are alike, and yet there 
is a sort of family likeness which runs through them all. In the 
matter of incident, also, Mr. Cushing demonstrates that one 
to write a good novel is to put into it enough material to 
forth ten ordinary ones. He brings all those incidents together 
to constitute ‘‘ The Great Chin Episode,” It is all about a mur- 
der, which there is every reason for believing was committed 
the person who did not commit it, and which was the 
foe ae — ae ahd eyed speak of. But we 
will not yze the plot, for it ee ( pediet —e 47 yosicng 

lan & 





reader’s pleasure in perusing thestory. (Macmi » $1.00.) 
CHILDREN OF DESTINY, by Molly Elliot Seawell, is 
tinged with an element of sadness throughout, but it is none the 
less an interesting and really forcible story, filled with those 
on eRe Se eee Se ee we ee eee 
however, we are transported to a period 

lony “befo’ the wales far’ back as 1820, 1 of 
Skelton is admirably drawn: passionate love, 

vi in his hate, yet self-contained ; a man of the a 


sage Baloteed 2 
cto well done and not to be os Tongoten, "We lok forward 
acne 's next novel, (D. 

In BLUE UNI , by 6 
Piet NIFORM I. Putnam, is an army | 


development ; 
"Root; of The Subur. 


420 from the - 
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STORIES OF A WESTERN TOWN, by 
relate the woes and domestic trials, the love 

















DESIGN FOR POCKETBOOK COVER. (FOR V. J.) 


city, Of the six little tales which comprise the 
ent of Kurt Lieders”’ and ‘‘ An Assisted 
ome fag vei! Grasiecies, Hemet ae id : 
a vein of mi umor quaint pathos, an 
artistic in its . The lattercontains an am 


ambitions of a small but interesting circle in a See Se 
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Providence” are 
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wrong pocket. Mr. A. B. Frost has illustrated 
characteristic style. (Charles 
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"work of fiction. 

















0° 2 pactness. Surely it is not 
Sohawnditeewitin to read her own obituary 
ace though he does ha; 
the full control of a large for- 
The story relates that Sister Jessica, a 
endeavoring to soothe the apparent last hours 
us Sey an isolated village, among 
dies instead of the patient, 
recovers, changes her attire for 
and flees into exile, while the sorrowing son 








the author will tell you the sequel. (Tait, 
No. 5, 25 cents.) 

‘.M ¥ MARY ANN, by J. Zangwill, is a story of a 

a nee ee eee girvodieende a gx Mr. 

an aristocratic struggling young musical genius, 
. whose habitat is with Mrs. Leadbatter in Baker's Terrace (‘a de- 
feated after ”), somewhere in London, Mary 

Ann is ‘*slavey” of the domicile, and necessarily is brought 

into —— contact —— Mr. a re en- 

sues, w! unfortunately is nipped t ud simply because 

Mary Ann has Siltee Th tbe and hall maillicn do?- 


fallen 
lars through the death of a brother in America. In the circum- 
Lancelot declines to wed, much to 


. stances 3 
Mary Ann’schagrin. The tale is breezy, natural and entertaining— 


Brune ff Library, is illustrated and 
em cover. (Raphael Tuck & 





Prince Como II., by Samuel L. Phillips, is a pure 
The 's acquaintance with Italian princes, 
American heiresses and their mammas, and the society of the 
pee ten’’ in foreign capitals, must be of a somewhat vague 
mited character, otherwise he would surely have paused be- 
fore g such a tissue of 
as he has done in ‘‘ Prince Como II.’ 
cents.) 


tions and absurdities 
(American News Co., 50 





A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR, hae E. Norris, is a short 
story, with a perhaps rather improbable but well thought-out 
A clever asap, Jy vente pay wax Tages eae “bled” by a 
scamp of a brother, is forced to take the position of companion 
to a rich maiden aunt. She falls in love with her employer's 
nephew and ward, but the brother, under an assumed name, 
turns up, and has secret meetings with the young lady, causing 
a split in the household. He disappears, and with him some of 
the old lady’s jewelry, intrusted by her to her companion to sell 
in London. Troubles and trials intervene for every one, till at 
length the death of the young scamp occurs in Colorado, when 
he confesses his villainy. All ends happily—the young authoress 
marrying the nephew, and both are amply provided for in the old 
lady’s will. Bound with this little story is ‘‘A Deadly Dilemma,” 
by Grant Allen, This is not anew story ; we remember having 
read it in one of the monthly magazines, when it was garnished 
with illustrations, which it really needs to enliven it, or rather 
to tone it up, for, containing a railway accident, a lovers’ quarrel 
and make up, it ought to be lively enough. Somehow, how- 
ever, with all this it lacks vim and go, and compares badly with 
the novelette by the author of “ My Friend Jim.” (Tait, Sons 
& Co., 25 cents.) 





STUDIES IN MODERN Music, by W. H. Hadow, 
M.A., deals sympathetically with the lives and’ work of Hector 
Berlioz, Robert — and «ged Wagner. The book 
seems especially time! now, w agner is beginning to 
be fairly understood. Tthearticies on the different composers are 
so written as to depend on one another, and thus to weave the 
whole into, one may say, a continuous story. Mr. Hadow does 
not follow the insert gad tel biographical lines, which are apt to 
prove rather trying to the average reader, but in simple language 
tells what is most interesting in the lives of these famous com- 


posers, a with the narrative a critical estimate of the 
works of each, w is to be commended for its moderation, no 
less than for the: evinces. Above all, he writes enter- 


tainingly, and exercises much discretion a happy faculty of 
illustrating his theories with examples drawn from a rich store of 
knowledge derived from general literature, by which he shows the 
close relation between music and the kindred arts. (Macmillan 
& Co., $2.25.) 


His LiIFe’s MAGNET, by Theodora Elmslie, recounts 
the doom of the Guests and how it was ended. A Le Marchant, 
who had been unjustly killed by a Guest, had, with his dying 
breath, pronounced a singular curse upon the latter family, 
according to which no Guest should come of age until some one 
of the name had first saved the life of a Le Marchant. Sir Regi- 
nald Guest, being warned in time of the fate that was in store 
for him, and being unable to find a Le Marchant whose life 
he could save, p! into all sorts of dissipation, loses favor 
with his lady-love, a Garland, and being determined that the 
curse shall fulfilled in his own case, throws himself into a 
It turns out that Miss 

lains the attraction 
that she had for him ; but as he did not save her life, of course he 
ppleton 





Mr. PUNCH’S POCKET IBSEN, a Collection of some 
of the Master’s best-known Dramas, condensed, revised and 
slightly rearranged for the benefit of the earnest Student, is one 

the most thoroughly en books we have seen for a long 
The author in his prefatory apology that 
“his imitation. is the magnificently impene- 
trable obscurity of the ” and that “‘ the charactersare not 


as invariably 

pod serio tes is needed by any orfe with the 

slightest perception of humor. | It is not even necessary to have 
to this delectable travesty, and 

Witness the following 


iy 


There is’a delightful burlesque the baby. lik child wife (e ho 
a on like c’ le (wi 
years), who stops at murder 




















TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


Rs.—In this sub 
sal then withthe! drawing, which stoped ea 


in the lilac blossoms. After sketching 
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add raw umber, and in parts, a little 
brightest reds are made with madder lake, cadmium, white, 
sometimes a little vermilion, qualified by i black. The 
add the black, so as not to dull the delicate colors, 


see 


needed. Paint the lilacs with permanent blue, white, madder 
and raw umber, adding yellow ochre, ivory black and light 
the shadows. For the green leaves, mix Antwerp blue, 
light cadmium, madder lake, raw umber and ivory black, 
shadows, use less cadmium and add yel- 
low ochre and burnt Sienna to the local tone. 
The buds are distinctly reddish in parts, and 
may be accented with strong touches of madder 
lake, raw umber and a little permanent blue. 
Fine flat pointed sable brushes are used for the 
careful drawing of the small blossoms and buds. 

WatTER-COLors.—A of medium text- 
ure, not too rough, is well stretched, and the 
outlines lightly drawn with a hard pencil. The 
background is then washed in with a medium 
tone of warm greenish gray, and the deeper 
touches added later. For this, use cobalt, light 
red, yellow ochre, lainp-black, adding sepia in 
the browner touches behind the vase. The col- 
ors for the table-cloth are yellow ochre, rose 
madder, sepia and a little cobalt. For the blue 
vase, use cobalt, vermilion and sepia, with lamp- 
black and light red in the darker touches. Wash 
in the roses with light cadmium, rose madder 
and a little raw umber, adding lamp-black in the 
half tints and softer grays. The centres are 
painted with yellow ochre, rose madder, sepia 
and a little cobalt, adding cadmium in the 
brightest touches of the stamens. Lay in the 
green leaves with cadmium, Prussian blue, rose 
madder and lamp-black, light red and sepia be- 
ing added in the browner shadows, The lilacs 
are kept on a very high key, letting the paper 
show through very thin washes for the highest 
lights. Rose m r, cobalt, yellow ochre and 
lamp-black will produce the local tone, adding 
vermilion in some of the reddish buds. Sepia 
and rose madder are used in the darker brown- 
ish buds and stems. It is well to keep the edges 
of the petals in parts clearly and distinctly de- 
fined ; a piece of thick blotting-paper cut to a 
point is used to take out the color for this pur- 
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PasTEL.—Paint this study on velvet pastel 
board. Draw the vase and sketch in the flow- 
ers. For the vase ‘you will need light gray, with 
very pale purple for the lights and touches of 
warm white for the high lights. The shadows 
are a cool greenish gray, with some purple, 
blue and light red. The decorations area gray, 
with purple and some green in the shadows. Do 
not make these too dark or decided, for it will 

ive them undue inence. The lightest rose 
as several s of cadmium for the deep 
yellow, a yellowish white with touches of pale 
purple for its lights. The shadows are purple 
(a pale tone) over a color resembling yellow 
ochre, The touches of red should be judiciously 
and carefully put in. The rose underneath is 
a yellow ochre color, with some pinks and pale 
yellows. The rose on the right has pale purple 
for its shadows over a pale yellow. The lights 
are a warm white, but not quite so warm as the 
rose we have just finished. In all the roses great 
care should be taken in the drawing of the pe- 
tals; put them just where they belong, and do 
not have any hard edges ; above all, do not over- 
model them. The important thing is to stop 
just in time, before you have done too much. 
Another important thing is to be sure not to put 
on much pastel. Get your effect as directly as 
ible. You lose control of your medium by 

ing on too much color. The best pastels 

are painted with very little color. For the roses 
more in shadow, for the darks, use a light grayish pu over a 
ight tone of yellow ochre, and for the lights, light yellow, pale 
and just a suspicion of purple. For the lilacs, use a variety 

of purples, matching your tones as nearly as ble with the 
study. Avoid monotony here by introducing pale yellows, blues, 
pinks and grays with your purple shades. The shadows are pur- 
plish gray, and should be kept quite simple. Notice that ail the 
individual lixtle flowers are only distinct in the very lightest por- 
tion, that they grow paler in color and fainter in outline as they 
more and more into the shadow. For the table, use the same 


background 
varied by pale 
the background colors, with a little green added, while those in 


the foreground need a little deeper shade of over a little 
yellow, and touches of light blue for the high lights. 





COSTUME STUDY. 


THE costume study presented with this number of 
The Art Amateur is especially intended for the benefit of stu- 





' surface of the box also, and a sim 


rather smooth, thick er Parad rough ~ ale " 
5 too a texture, is 

in usual manner before the washes 

ing the color 
may now be washed in, and 
red will be sufficient. Fol- 
the bit of gray beneath the skirt and behind 
box. A wash of yellow ochre may be run over the whole 
shadow is put in as shown 
in the study, beneath the . For this use sepia, vermilion, 
cobalt. blue shadows seen in the apron 

may be painted with cobalt, raw umber and rose madder. For 


i pri 
use lamp-black, a little yellow ochre and madder lake. These 
colors may also be used in the head-dress and collar, adding ver- 
milion where the touches of red are seen. Over the face a very 
thin wash of yellow ochre and vermilion is run, and for the 
brown hair a simple tone of sepia will suffice, The features are 


low ochre, using a small preparatory 

becomplete. After this it will be a comparatively easy matter 
for the student to carry on the work to completion, following 
the treatment of details seen in the fintshed work. The colors 
used in painting ind are cobalt, light red, yellow 
ochre and sepia. The dress, which appears to be a blue black 
with gray lights, may be washed in with lamp-black, cobalt, yel- 
low ochre and rose r. The apron has for its local tone a 
warm dull blue, made from cobalt, raw umber, yellow ochre and 
light red. Touches of rose madder are added in parts te soften 
the blue and give a more purple tint. For the flesh, mix yellow 
ochre, vermilion, cobalt and lamp-black, adding light red in the 
shadows. Paint the hair with sepia, raw umber and light red, 





“OPHELIA.” SCULPTURE IN MARBLE, BY SARAH BERNHARDT, 


(iN THE WOMAN'S BUILDING AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.) 


adding cobalt in the shadows. The yellow box on which the 
girl sits is washed in with yellow re, lamp-black and light 
red ; add cobalt in the half tints and use a little cadmium in the 
lights. Great care should be observed in finishing the face, and 
a fine pointed camel’s-hair brush is used for touching in the 
small details. The effect of a colored border, which is seen on 
the waist and sleeve, should be carefully indicated with yellow 
ochre, rose madder and sepia, which will give the proper tone. 
No white is used in any part of this study, the lights being taken 
out with blotting-paper when it is necessary to remove the color. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM DECORATION. 


IN painting this decorative panel, either oil or water- 
colors may be used. The scheme of color to be observed is the 
following. ‘The flowers in the centre are of the palest golden 
yellow, while the Japanese porcelain vase which holds them,js of 
light and dark blue. The little blossoms on the left are of deli- 
cate purple, somewhat resembling the wind flower. The quaint 
old-fashioned little bowl is of greenish gray porcelain, bordered 
with a dead gold raised pattern. In the right-hand corner are 
he loosely together a pile of light red blossoms, which appear 
to be a dull pink-in the lighter parts. A slab of unpolished 
weather-stained marble, which reflects no light or shadows, con- 


' stitutes the table in the foreground, while an old wall of a warm 


light gray color forms the background. 
O1L Coors. —In painting the general tone of the background 


’ mix white, yellow ochre, raw umber, permanent blue, ivory 


black and light red. A little madder lake may be added in the 
deeper shadows to the right. These colors may also be used for 
the table in the f . keeping the whole tone higher in 
key. In painting tie golden chrysanthemum in the centre, use 


light cadmium, white, a little vermilion and ivory black for the 
local tone. _ In the shadows, add raw umber and substitute light 
red for vermilion. The highest lights are simply white, with < 
little cadmium and the very least quantity of ivory black. More 
black is used in the half tints, which are very pale bluish gray. 
The little le blossoms are painted with permanent 
white lake and ivory ‘black; raw umber and yellow 
ochre are added in the shadows, and light red is substituted for 
madder lake in certain parts. The light greenish gray vase is 
painted with terre-verte, yellow ochre, light red, raw umber, 
white, and a little ivory black. In the highest light, use perma- 
nent blue, white, a little madder lake and a touch of pale cadmi- 
um, with asmall quantity Of black. The dull red and pink 
chrysanthemums at the right’ are painted with light red, madder 
lake, white, yellow ochre and ivory black. In the shadows raw 
umber is used, with madder lake and a little permanent blue. 
Ivory black with burnt Sienna will give the very dark rich accents 
behind the flowers. The green leaves are painted with Antwerp 
blue, white, light cadmium, vermilion and ivory black, for the lo- 
caltone. In the shadows, madder lake is substituted for ver- 
milion, and raw umber with burnt Sienna is also used. This 
study may be enlarged to twice the given size, or even more, 
with good effect. 


WILD ROSE DECORATION FOR PLATES. 


THIS set would be equally pretty treated either in a 
natural or semi-conventional manner. The flowers should be of 
a delicate pink, the leaves a yellowish tender green, and the 
stems either green or brown, with crimson thorns. First sketch 
or trace the design, and then tint the entire surface either with 
deep blue green, with the addition of one quarter flux, or a matt 
ivory tint. For the former color remove the 
tint where the design is to be painted. Paint 
the flowers with carmine No. 1, shading with 
apple green, the centres being left nearly free 
from carmine. For the centres use silver yel- 
low, shading with chestnut brown or brown 
The stamens are most effective if done in relief, 
Use permanent yellow (Miiller & Henning), 
and apply with the point of a needle. By this 
a smaller dot can be applied than with a brush, 
A No. g needle firmly attached in a brush handle 
is a very useful implement. The leaves may be 
painted with apple green and mixing yellow, 
obtaining several tints from this mixture. Shade 
the leaves with brown or olive green, and the 
undersides and stems should be of a bluish cast 
(apple green) with a touch of carmine, and 
shade with deep purple, with which the thorns 
can be painted. If matt ivory is preferred, tint 
and fire. The same colors may be used with 
the addition of matt white. Outline with gold. 
Treated in a semi-conventional manner, apply 
the colors in a flat wash, with little or no shad- 
ing. Outline with deep purple, violet of iron 
or gold. 





THE LOUIS XVI. PLATE DECORA- 
TION. 


THIS charming design may be used in 
several ways, all equally attractive. Raised paste 
covered with gold, enamels, jewels and colors 
could all be employed in carrying it out. If a 
matt (or unglazed) surface is desired, tint and 
fire ; then sketch or trace the design. This must 
be done accurately ; every line must be abso- 
lutely true. Uneven or shaky lines would ruin 
the entire effect. Especially conspicuous would 
be the dots of enamel festooned on the inner 
edge, if of unequal size. © 

Having secured a clear, clean sketch, apply 
the paste. Mix paste for raised goid with one 
tenth of flux for china and grind well with tur- 


pentine ; add two or three drops of fat oil. If 
too much oil is added it will not stay raised, but 
will flatten out. If your paste, flux and turpen- 
tine make about a level teaspoonful, add three 


drops from the bottle. If this does not work 
well, add one more at a time until it does work, 
If you get too much, overcome this by adding 
a little more of the dry powder. 

Begin to work from the centre, and do not 
make the mistake of raising the entire design. 
Leave some for the gold without paste, espe- 
cially all the fine lines. 

Two colors of gold—ereen and red—-could be 
used to advantage. These again could afford 
further variety by some of the goid lines or dots 
of gold being burnished to brilliancy. 

Enamels may be had in all colors, but the 
preference of the writer is for the German white 
enamel (Aufsetz weiss), with the addition of the 
color to suit. It is important to remember that 
the mixture must be considerably lighter in 
color than it isto appear when finished. You 
can safely count on it firing three shades darker 
than when applied. 

A few jewels judiciously disposed would also 
enhance the richness of the decoration. Procure 
the small size. Those of one kind would be better than two or 
three. Do not apply them until after the plate has had the gold 
fired, because a light fire is quite sufficient for jewels. Attach 
them with a mere speck of paste. If the plate were tinted the 
new color, sap green, the enamel could remain white. Deep blue 
green added to white enamel gives a turquoise effect, charming 
on a white ground. If you prefer to tint with a pale shade of 
deep blue green, add carmine No. 1 to the white enamel. If the 
plate is tinted with celadon, two colors in enamel or two kinds of 
jewels would look well. If tinted with violet or pink, silver 
cculd be introduced with good effect. In fact, the metals, gold 
green or red, silver platinum or bronze, look well with almost any 
color. If less gold is desired, a little color could be introduced 
alternately in the design, or touches here and there would prove 
very effective. This design could be applied to glass by the 
same method, only mix with the paste the flux for glass, It 
fires at a lower temperature than that for china. Select Bohemian 
glass, as it is harder and stands firing better, and the enamels 
must be those especially prepared for glass. Liquid bright gold 
makes a brilliant decoration on glass, asit develops at a low 
firing. Liquid bright silver may be used also. ; 








A COMPETITION has been opened for native and for- 
eign sculptors for the erection by the Canadian ( overnment of a 
monument to the late Premier, Si. John Macdonald. Complete 
models, two feet, three inches high, must be received before 
November 1st, addressed to the Minister of Public Works, Otta- 
wa, Canada. Prizes of respectively $500, $300 and $200 will be 
paid for the three best models, which will remain the property of 
the Government. The winner of the competition will receive the 
commission for the statue, which is to be of bronze, nine feet 
high. The Government will furnish the pedestal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. _ 


OIL PAINTING QUERIES. 


S. S. R.—The terms referred to as ‘scumbling” 
BE mroae gaping oo y. cocely mepcrens: 1 ; = 
t 





ing by some artists. ‘* Glazing” means in of a 
d Sage «| Cabs S Scumbling” 
, In order to ts tone 
an vanmme'sh ty in its effect, an color used 
with the oil and ru into the plicit g <b and 
the outlines and ucing a somewhat hazy atmosphere. These 
are old-fash processes, and not to be recommended to the 


it 


student. The third expression, ‘ ” is not 
among artists, but shin te alone 
iant surface so in con 
a ray of light upon it at a certain angle illumines the darker 
ject, and causes it to shine by roflected An e 

this may be seen beneath the chin where a head is in 
strong effect of sunlight. : 


eae 


E. N.—An excellent varnish for oil painti is the 
Soehnée French retouching varnish. It can be ted over 
without removing, if any alteration of the picture should be 
necessary. Being somewhat of a temporary varnish, it needs to 
be removed after a year ortwo, This is easily done by brushing 
another coat of the varnish over the first one. The retouching 
varnish is imported in small bottles ready for use, and appears 
to be composed of shellac and alcohol, specially prepared. 


icture which is so badly 
be advisable to send it to a 


B. CoLumBiaA.—lIf the 
cracked is a valuable one, it wou 





rofessional picture . The add of such a | cg can 
iv obtained from any of the principal art stores who employ 
them, and could therefore recc liablh rson. In the 





case.of your own picture, the lavish use of siccatif combined with 
too much héat in drying the paint caused the cracking. Itis 
better to use a little siccatif with oil than turpentine for a dryer 
after the first painting, for ordinary purposes, 


PINCTOR, Brooklyn.—{1) The'two dark shades of zin- 
nober green made by Le Mesurier are highly commended by 
George Inness and other well-known landscape —— for thei 
remarkably fine tone and transparent quality. If you cannot find 
them at your dealer’s, no doubt, by mentioning The Art Ama- 
teur, you could have sample tubes sent you by the manufacturers, 
John W, Masury & Son, P. O. Box 3499, New York. (2) There 
is no substitute for cobalt blue. Nothing else will give the true 
local color of the forget-me-not or a certain familiar hue of the 
heavens. Both for oil and for water-color the cobalts made by 
F. Weber & Co., Philadelphia, are excellent. 





POINTS ABOUT ILLUSTRATION DRAWINGS. 


S. F.—Your question, “ What is the best material 
to draw on with the pen ?” is frequently asked. The drawing 
of the stairway you refer to was made on bristol-board, This is 
usually the most satisfactory material toemploy. There is, asa 
rule, more cleanness and crispness to a plate made from such a 
drawing ; but an expert with - pen, if he finds it necessary to 
trace from a pencil or wash sketch, can do so and make his 
pen-and-ink drawing directly upon the tracing paper. The de- 
signs for the decoration of church interiors you speak of were 
madeinthis way. Itis sometimes advan’ us to make a deli- 
cate pencil drawing; but it needs to be frequently erased be- 
fore one begins pen-and-ink work. For this purpose hot pressed 
Whatman paper is generally used, and the artist used Whatman 
paper in making the drawing of the parlor you mention. One 
of the many advantageswhich photography has given the modern 
draughtsman over the man who drew directly on the wood years 
ago, is that of permitting him to paste his drawings together in 
any arrangement desirable. Frequently, in a design for a book 
cover, words or letters are badly placed.. The designer may not 
discover this until after he has done his ink work. It is not nec- 
essary for him to redraw his design, but he can cut out any 
group of words or letters and paste them in whatever position 
he chooses. Not only this, but part of an old design may be 
used in preparing a new one, In order to decorate our frontis- 
piete last Christmas, the editor requested an artist to introduce 
holly and mistletoe. It was not necessary to redraw the heading, 
but a title was cut from a previous number, pasted upon a sheet 
of bristol-board, and the decoration of leaves and berries drawn 
about it. 


E, T. W.—The book on “ Free-hand Drawing, 
Mr. Cross, is a one for beginners, and Frank Fowler's 
**Charcoal and Crayon Drawing” is excellent for the study of 
the figure. Both these books and others suitable for the study of 
art are mentioned in The Art Amateur for June, on page 28. 





FIGURE PAINTING ON CHINA. 


“ PARISIENNE,” E, J., and others.—The series of les- 
sons on “ Figure Painting on China,” by Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, 
now running through The Art Amateur, will probably give 
all the information on this subject that you will need. 
questions you may wish to ask, however, we need hardly say will 
be answered cheerfully in these columns. Doubtless we shall an- 
ticipate some of these by giving the following syllabus of Mrs. 
Phillips's forthcoming chapters. 

IV.—Choice of Sub : (2) Popularity of gas (co docuretion 
(® subjects suitable for vases, plaques and slabs, (c) decoration 
of plates, (¢@) figure subjects suitable for table service. 

V.—How to Transfer Design : (2) Importance of a cor- 
rect outline, (6) how to make a tracing, (c) to transfer to china, 
> Eng of transfer paper, (¢) how to make the transfer du- 
ra . . 

VI.—General Instructions in Figure Painting : (@) Profile view 
“ gy ay Poe "6 pe t (e) ha and Ty) 

atching, (d@) st ng,’ (2) ing and preserving lights, 
shading the lips and nostrils, {%) painting the eye, (4) degree o 
finish for a first fire, (¢) laying in hair, (7) palette for same, 
(4) suggestions for hands and arms, () join moist with dry 
colors, (#t) oils used in d and bac (#) draperies, 
(e) how to interpret the . 
VII,.—Sugyestions in C 


— 


fi $ H 
voesusider the tedows or Gr’ phoweareals, Oj the ieee s. 


photograph that with a flesh palette, (c) how a 

piece may be laid in, (@) number- of Grings, (e) how to 

the work into sections, (7) what might per yr eagencennaly. 
backround and the color treatment of the same, (. 

Vill Ang le) Cause of black specks, (2) kiln, 

— : ; a 

(c) packing, (@) time required in heating, (¢) ie hook colors, 

(/) Emery paper. 

I Valuable 


~ 

















SETTEE WITH DEVICE FOR HOLDING A PALM. 


(PUBLISHED ‘oR F. N.) 


shade them with orange yellow and a little grass mixed. 
For the centres use oe ee shaded with sabe brown 
The seed pod is a silvery 
The fol takes apple green and mixing yellow, shaded with 
grass ellow greens. All of these sprays are admirably 
suited for china painting. 


j. R. S.—One method of transferring a Gotign on 
china is to perforate the and pass finely pow char- 
coal through the interstices. is leaves a dotted outline upon 
clean china ; breathe softly on it to remove superfluous powder, 
and go over tite lines with a finely pointed lithogra pencil. 
This is on as hae, on erg as ee. yore on 
paper. gm are made mp-black which dis- 
appear entirely in the kiln. se 


H, H.—Cupids, or figures in quaint costume for plate 
centres, with border designs in tinted golds, flat or raised, and 
more or less burnished, on pink er blue deep borders, are always 
in vogue. The costume of the figures a 
ment to be used for the border design, which should be of a sim- 
ilar period if copied, or or surroundings of the 

j ideas for conventional treatment to 





FIREPLACE FOR DINING-ROOM, IN GOTHIC STYLE. 
(PUBLISHED FOR 5S. T. R. H.) 





green shaded with yellow brown. © 






suitable for your 
sian New York. 


originals. 


Novice.—(1) We have often given instructions for 
tochina; but in the next instalment of Mrs. 
’s articles you will find n all the informa- 
can on the (2) It is best for a beginner 
he face or figure little or no background, and fire 
For the next firing you finish your background, and 


up the flesh and draperies. 


SUBSCRIBER, who doés “ not care to buy a kiln” 
her china herself, may be sure to have her firing well 
she leaves her work with John Bennett, 4 Great Jones 
ew York, who is not only ghly experienced in such 
but is a ceramic decorator of the first rank. 


. B. S.—You probably are mistaken in supposing 
your was ly dry before you put it into the 
it had been, the work would not have scaled as you 
t, unless, indeed, you heated it too quickly—perhaps in 
which case the thick paint may have crusted at once, 
no further evaporation of the oil, and hence the trouble. 
ing should be gradual. 


rg 

s 

i 
» 


spf tte te 
i 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


V. L.—There are some very fine landscape painters in 
America and it would seem invidious to select one who should rank 
above all others. The name of George Inness takes a precedence 

the older men as one of the greatest landscape painters 
of histime. In regard to china peiating, it would be useless to 
express an opinion in regard to the superiority of either men or 
women decorators as equally good eas has been shown by both. 
A great writer has wisely said: ‘‘ There is no sex in art.” It is 
the quality of the work, irrespective of the worker’s reputation, 
wherein the superiority lies. In organizing an art club, an im- 
portant feature would be to have some good illustrated art 
nee both of foreign and American publication. A col- 
lecti of photographs of celebrated pictures should be ar- 
ranged in accessible portfolios. A few well-known casts of 
classical subjects may be placed around the room, while some 
neatly framed etchings or sketches in color may be hung on the 
walls. A set of bdok shelves should hold some good works on 
art and books of feference, a classical dictionary, and soon. If 
the finances will permit, a few fine bronzes or copies of the same 
will look well d on brackets in appropriate corners. A 
large square table in the centre of the room will serve many pur- 
poses. Several small tables will also be found convenient. 
Crimson curtains and a crimson felt rug will add richness to the 
coloring of the room. The walls may be a very light warm 
gray and the furniture of old oak. 


F, V.—As you will see by our illustration, it is a very 
simple device. Such a settee used to be found ready made in the 
furniture shops, with a removable zinc-lined well made to hold 
the flower-pot. We do not know where one could be bought 
now, for the idea is somewhat out of fashion ; but by the aid of 
our illustration it would be easy for you to have one made. 


I. T.—The least expensive copies of such pictures as 
“*The Angelus,” etc., will — be found among the un- 
mounted photographs which can be obtained from Charles 
Schenck, 834 Broadway. The more costly engravings, photo- 
grtavures, etc., can be obtained at any large art store. 


STUDENT.—The color of George Washington’s eyes, 
according to the best portraits of him, was a clear, brilliant gray 
blue; the eyes themselves were not very large, but their expres~- 
sion was direct and penetrating. His hair, as seen in some ear- 
lier portraits, in a recent collection, was originally of a chestnut 
brown, rather light in color. His complexion was fair and flor- 
id. The fashion of those days was to cover the natural hair 
with a powdered wig, so that it was impossible to determine the 
actual color. The celebrated Gilbert Stuart portrait, in the Metro- 
politan Museum, generally accepted as one of the best extant, 
re ts Washington in the above manner. 

eyes of Napoleon were also gray, but of an entirely 
different quality ; their color being a deep steel gray, at times 
ing almost black from tbe largeness of the pupil. His 

r was a very dark brown, and his complexion rather sallow, 
but clear. 


W. E. H.—Photographs can be colored to order at 
the Osgood Art School, 41 Union Square, New York ; also at 
any good p! hic establishment, such as Rockwood’s, Sa- 
rony’s, Kurtz’s, etc., New York. If the photograph is fading it 
would be better to have it copied on porcelain and then painted. 


M. C. A.—We do not think that there is any one 

inter who is known in history in connection with his having 
left his most important work unfinished. Many artists have died 
leaving incomplete works of importance ; but the list would be 
too long to give here. If you can give us some clue to the artist 
in question, his nationality and in what century he live’, we 
might assist you in the matter. 


S. T. R. H.—By our illustration you will see that a 

ery effective arrangement on the lines you indicate is possible. 

Although we do not usually of the Gothic style of archi- 

tecture for home use, in a lofty apartment with timbered roof, 

like yours, it would probably be very appropriate jf not carried 
out too severely. 

J. H.—We do not furnish for sale engravings or paint- 
ings other than those published in The Art Amateur, and in order 
to obtain the pictures you desire should advise you to write to 
such firms as Coupil & Co., or Schaus’s, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


E, M., Paxton, [ll—We do not purpose giving the 
mantelpiece design (published last December) working size. 
Probably Mr. Van Oust, whose i t you wi!l find on 
another page, would make it for you. 

P. S. B —You should use neither gum nor paste for 
such delicate work. There is nothing better for mounting photo- 
graphs or, indeed, any prints, than Higgins’ ‘‘ photo-mounter.” 
You will find that it does not strike through the mounts, and does 
not discolor. You can have a jar yan? agg Ha by sending 30 
cents to the manufacturers, Charles M. Higgins & Co., Eighth 
Street and Third Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., and’ mentioning The 
Art Amateur, 

L. B., Grenada, Miss.—As soon as possible ba 
shall give more large screen panels, as suggest. You wi 
find many such in back numbers of Art Amateur. Such 

so much room inthe magazine that it is not fair 
of our readers, who cannot use them, to let them 
teo much on our space, 


to the ma 
encroach 
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ART SCHOOLS AT THE WORLD'S PAIR. 
«THE PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITS, 
Beergert HE exhibit of the art schools is, 





building, but that of the New York 
School A ign for Women 
will be found in the Woman’s build- 
eee ee 
in the French bui . The 
eq ots Qo aaermaaiagas of 
he New York Na- 
tional Academy of 
Design is remark- 


Beginning at the south end of the exhibit, 
we first come to the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art. Here we have 
wall-papers and oilcloths, and cases and 
frames enclosing textiles which are in every 
instance designed by the students, andin most 
instances made by them. This shows the 
object of the school—practicality. Stained 

lass, wood-carving, modelling and designs 
or interior decoration are also included. 
The weak point of the school is the training 
in drawing ; ag four drawings from the 
cast are shown, although there are sepia and 
wash drawings from objects and still-life in 
water-color and pastel. The latter isa rather 
new medium for school exercises, but the 
teaching of the school aims directly at as- 
sisting the students to get effects, and even 
in the advanced work we note no marked 
evidence of more severe training. In the 
still-life class the most promising work “7 
Miss Lilian C. Harpel and Mr. A. W. 
Schwartz, both of whom show pictures of 
merit. The book-covers are not good, as a 
rule; but there are exceptions, notably one 
for a book on “*Wrought Iron,” designed 
by Mr. A. P. Willis. The pen-work indi- 
cates excellent methods in parallel lines, but 
it shows a hardness of touch and a lack of 
artistic feeling. One of the best examples is 
a drawing of an antique mask, by Mr. Emil 
Schnabele. In the Philadelphia School of 
Design for Women, the students’ pen draw- 
ings from the life show a freer and much 
more artistic touch. 

In the large floral design for wall-paper we 
do not miss this fundamental drill, for it 
seems to have been done by a trained hand. 
It is mainly when the human figure is in- 
troduced that the execution is lacking in facility ; but the exhibit 
of this class is so meagre in original work that it is almost im- 

ible to express an opinion as to the ability of the pupils in 
this direction. The figure is satisfactorily brought into the carved 
mantel, the clay model for the frieze of which was reproduced in 
the May issue of The Art Amateur, It is certainly above the 
average of usual schoolexhibits. The caryatides are particularly 
striking, but the weak point is the uplifted arm, which supports 
the head instead of the shelf. There is a desk in carved wood, 
plaster work, metal- 
electrotyping and 
leather, which har- 
monizes fairly well for 
s0 composite a pro- 
duction, although the 
colored leather chal- 
lenges criticism. The 
plaster panels are ob- 
viously liable to be 
broken. We presume, 
however, that it is in- 
tended to replace them 
with carved wood in 
the same designs. 

Next comes the 
Spring Gardens Insti- 
tute, the students of 
which are younger 
than at the other 
school. It calls for no 
further criticism than 
was given in our in- 
troductory notice in 
May, of the Philadel- 
phia art schools exhib- 
its for The World's 
Fair, when regret was 
expressed that this ex- 
hibit was not confined 
to examples of me- 
chanical dicraft. 

The work of the 
Philadelphia School of 
Design for Women is 
very similar to that of 
the School of Indus- 
trial Arts, although it 
does not go into the 

ractical side so deep- 

: the chemistry of 

yeing is not taught, 
and looms are not kept 
working by the stu- 
dents. Yet, some of the 
designs for wall-paper, 


this as 

successful as it has in 

selling designs to man- 

= Guess by displa: f decorated ch 

ease the di oO! rat ina. 
echnical considered it is creditable ; But the lack of originality 

in i y obvious. Cannot teachers do something 





EXAMPLE OF CLAY MODELLING, 


“EXAMPLE OF CLAY MODELLING, 


. This is a branch in which 
many of the 

t is pleasing to 
3; for, although it may 
requiri of Tat eae ap of fed ater lees 
sureness eeling for chiaros- 
uctinn. on tctccieel Ghaehd tae be cntieehe ted by 

the taste of the day. It is to be regretted that the life class is 
not represented with the other classes of this school, but it is 
the absence of the instructress. This is the only 


to 
school in the country where women may study from the 
oan the tan ©. Nellie. Harding, M inant fey 
wn, t > i 5 Smith and Ma 
P. Middleton. ed wei 7 
The Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts comes next, with a 


WORLD'S FAIR MEDALS. 


UP to the time of our going to press. the foliowing 
awards of medals have been announced by the World’s Fair 
jurors of the Department of Fine Arts. We shall hope to give 
our readers a complete list in the next issue of The Art Amateur, 
including the names of the American artists to whom medals 
have been awarded. The prize winners ir the various depart. 
ments of the Applied Arts should also be known by that time, 


THE JUDGES. 


The fine arts judges are as follows : 

Painting—H. W. B. Davis, Great Britain, President ; William 
M. Chase, United States, Vice-President: J. ©. Nicoll, United 
States, Secretary; H. F. Farnay, W. Whit- 
ridge, Walter Shirlaw, William M. Chase, 
R. Swain Gifford, George W. Maynard, 
Thomas Hovenden, Gari Melchers, United 
States; Schnars Alquist, F. Jaffe, Germany ; 
G. Cosenza, Angelo Del Nero, Guido Bog- 
giani, Italy; Val Prinsep, Alfred Hunt, 
Great Britain; Adele Campillo, J. Espina, 
Spain ; and Ernest F. Fenollosa, Japan. 

Sculpture—Thomas Brock, Great Britain, 
President; F. E. Treibel, Germany, Secre- 
tary; Daniel French, Olin Warner, United 
States; Rodolphe Bernarcelle, Brazil; An- 
gelo Del Nero, Italy ; and A. G. Del Cam- 
pillo, Spain, 

Architecture—W, W. P. Longfellow, 
United Siates, President ; William Emer- 
son, Great Britain, Secre*ary ; Messrs. Pa- 
via, Spain; Spera, Italy, and Jaffe, Ger- 
many. 

Etching and Engravirg—Frank Short, 
England, President; Frederick Dielman, 
United States, Secretary; John P. Davis, 
United States; Hubert Vos, Holland; 
Schnars Alquist, Germany, and Anders Zorn, 
Sweden. 


The medals given thus far are as follows: 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


Oii—Alma Tadema, London ; George H. 
Boughton, London; Frank Bramley, Pen- 
zance; Frederick Brown, London; Lady 
Butler, London ; Alfred East, London: S. 
Melton Fisher, London ; Stanhope Forbes, 
London; T. F. Goodall, Dulwich: Alfred 








(IN THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.) John E 


very creditable exhibit. Here not only is the painting from the 
life, but the composition is an important factor in the student's 
education. We have never seen the composition work in any 
other art school so strong. Of course, the students are imitative, 
and the impressionistic influence is felt on all sides; but the art 
school which is representative and awake is very apt to be influ- 
enced by the art of the day. The heads and figures from the life 
class (under Mr. Vonnoh) are free and luminous in color, but 
there is not the decision marked in the planes, nor the founda- 





(in THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.) 


tion of correct drawing, that we find in the exhibit of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, of which more will be said later on. The 
work seems very well systematized—still-life, landscape and 
sketching in color outside oftheschool. Inthe head class in black 
and white there is more = pone of ap wy: | than we paved 
expect to find. . Sketch practised in the life class, which is 
to be commended. raged life work we find a delicate feeling 
for values ; but we miss the indications of that severity of train- 
ing we find in the New York Art Students’ League. The model- 
ling is rather gross, 


BY MISS MARY C. SLATER. 


BY MISS MARY C, SLATER, M. Van der 





Grey, Dubiin; H. Herkomer, Bushey ; 
Colin Hunter, London ; H. H. La Thangue, 
Roskam ; Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart., 
London; W. Logsdail, London ; W. M. Lou- 
dan, London ; Seymour Lucas, London ; Sir 
Millais, Bart., London; Clara 
Montalba, Venice; Henry Moore, London ; 
David Murray, London; A. D. Peppercorn, 
Leatherhead ; John R. Reid, London ; Sol- 
omon J.Solomon, London; Adrian Stokes, London; Mrs. Annie 
L. Swynnerton, London; Edward Stott, Amberley; A. Che- 
vallier Tayler, London; William Holt Yates Titcomb, Balham ; 
G. Wetherbee, London ; Miss E. Stewart Wood, London ; W 
L. Wyllie, Rochester ; Charles W. Wyllie, London 
Water-Célor—H. Coutts, Windemere; Birket Foster, Wit- 
ley; Kate Greenaway, London; Sir John Gilbert, Blackheath ; 
William Hatherell, London; J. Henry Henshall, London; 
Henry George Hine, London; Andrew C. Gow, London; 
Walter Langley, Lon- 
don; Sir James D 
Linton, London; 
Henry Moore, Lon- 
don; Lionel P, 
Smythe, London; E 
A. Walton, Glasgow. 


DENMARK, 


A. J. Braendkilde, 
Peter Hansen, Voggo 
Johannsen, Neils Pe- 
tersen Mols, Alfred 
Olsen, Lauristz Tux- 
en, N. A. Dorph, V 
Irminger, P. S. Kroy 
er, Julius Paulsen, Jo- 
han ¢ Schlichtskrull 
and F. Wintner. 


HOLLAND 


Oil—N. Bastert,. 
Amsterdam; B }. 
Blommers, Scheven- 
ingen; Th. Bock, The 
Hague; P. J. C. Ga- 
briei, Scheveninger ; J. 
S. H. Kever, Amster- 
dam; D. De La Mar, 
Amsterdam; Jacob 
Maris, The Hague; 
William Maris, Voor- 
burg; H. J. Melis, 
Charlois ; Albert Neu- 
huys, The Hague ; T. 
Offermans, Laren; 
George Poggenbeek, 
Amsterdam; Mrs, 
Marguerite Roosen- 
boom, Voorburg ; Ph, 
Sadee, The Hague; 
W. B. Tholen, The 
Hague; Jan Vroylk, 
The Hague. 

Water-Color—J. S. 
H,. Kever, Amster- 
dam ; P. de Jooselin 
de Jong, The Hague ; 
Maarel, 

The Hague; William 

Maris, Voorburg ; Al- 

bert Neuhuys, The 

Hague; J. H. Weis- 

senbruch, The Hague. 
POLAND, 

Russia withdrew from competition, but the Society of Polish 
Artists remained and received medals, as follows : 

W. Gerson, Warsaw; Z. Jasinski, Warsaw; A. Kedrierski, 
Warsaw; W. Piechowski, W. Pruzkowski, Cracow; R. J. 
Ryszkiewcz, Warsaw ; W. Tetmayer, Cracow. 


SPAIN, 
Oit—Cosme Algaria y Hurtado, Madrid; Louis Alvarez, Bar 
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Aureliano De 


celona 
Seville 


i. Madrid ; 

eo conan : 

Het: Jone tiocees Caeeamn 

Planella : Barcelona ; ee hae 
id ; ;, Marselliano Santa 


Madrid Rusinol, Barcelona Maria 
ae Burgos ; Enrique Simonet, Malaga; Joaquin Sorella, 
Water-Color—Manuel Garcia-Hispaleto, Madrid; J. L. Pel- 


lister-Garcia, Barcelona, ‘ 
SWEDEN, 
Be Sig gg Ba Stockholm; Nil Kreuger Warberg 
- Jur t, ; ; 
Cal I 2 , Gothenburg ; psala ; Kari 
Nordstrom, Hoga ; Ida von u! Stockholm ; Carl 
Se 
ITALY, 
Sculpture—A. Appolioni and Rome ; C. Bar- 


A. any 

barella, Castellamare ; E. Blondi, Rome ; Braconi, Paris; L. 
De Paoli, Poodenone ; E. Maccagnani, Rome; A. Maltoni, Ra- 
venna; E. Pellini, Milan; F. Saeboek, Rome ; P. Troubetskoy, 
Milan; Mrs. A. Mariani, Rome. 

Oui . Boldini, Paris; G. Bottero, Turin; F. Carcano, 
Milan ; G. Ciardi, Venice ; A, Corelli, Rome ; M. 
Palermo; A. Dalloca’ Bianca, Verona; O. Da Molin and P. 


Fragiacomo, Venice; T. Lessi, Florence; S. Novo, Venice; E. 
Prate, Aniedo; L. Rossi, Paris ; R. Santoro, Naples; G. Canetti 
Miti, Bologna. 


Water-Color—A. Corelli, P. de Tomassi, D. Pennacchini, G. 
Simon, C. Teratelli, all of Rome. 

A medal was awarded also to the Royal Calcography for 
engraving. 


A CHICAGO correspondent writes: “As some mis- 
understanding exists in regard to. the ceramic societies of this 
city, I ask permission to outline the distinction between the 
societies, The Chicago Ceramic Association was incorporated 
in 1892 as a local society. It has a membership of over three 
hundred, being confined to Chicago and vicinity, and includes 
nearly all the teachers and those prominent in ceramic work in 
Chicago. It occupies a permanent club room at 49 Athenzum 
Building, where meetings are held twice = month, and where 
visitors during the Fair season—especially during the week of the 
Art Congress-—will be. welcome. 

‘* The Columbian Ceramic Society is a national organization, 
with headquarters at Chicago. Many members of the Chicago 
Ceramic Association are also members of this society, and ex- 
hibit under its auspices at the World's Fair ; but the two socie- 
ties are entirely separate and distinct in their interests and work.” 








THE WORLD’S FAIR CHINA EXHIBITS. 


CHINA painters in general are regretting that the 
home exhibits do not contain examples of work from all the best 
ceramic artists of this country. There would have been no 
trouble in obtaining work from all the best studios if the exhibit 
could have been made competitive as a whole non, pres 
before an expert committee, been placed in a room in Fine 
Arts Building. That this could not be done is to be regretted. 
Great effort was made to this end by some of our best ceramic 
artists and other persons interested in ceramic art. But’ the 
committee in charge of the fine arts exhibit held that china paint- 
ing could not be considered otherwise than one of the applied art: ts, 
and on this ground recognition could not 5e obtained where it 
would have been of most value to the china painter and to the 
art in general. This resulted in a division of exhibits, making 
them less attractive than they would have been in a space 
assigned wholly to this class of painting, and containing only 
the most carefully selected exampies of the art. 

Some of the State buildings, different sections of The 
Woman's Building and both balcony and floor of the Hall of -he 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts contain exhibits of porcelain and 
pottery. Being so scattered, a visitor must be especially interest- 
ed in the subject in order to be willing to”study out their location. 

Of the State buildings, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Washington and California have exhibits of more 
or less importance. In The Woman’s Building, the large central 
hall contains a loan collection of miniatures. Some pieces of 
porcelain are to be seen in the French room in thesouthwest 
corner of the main floor, and in the northeast room there is an 
interesting display of home work from many different States— 
the display being made by clubs, by States and also by individ- 
ual exhibitors. The Cincinnati room, on the balcony floor, has a 
representative exhibit from that city. On the first floor of the 
Hall of Manufactures and Liberal Arts are extensive exhibits 
from France, Germany, England, Canada, Japan and China, 
while in the American section many firms are represented and 
much interesting work displayed. On the balcony floor, near the 
northeast corner, American Club and individual exhibits are 





found. A few foreign exhibitors are located near the balcony 
railing on the west side. This suggests the location of the 
principal exhibits, and they will be fully bed in these columns, 


There is nothing more improving to an artist than an occa- 
sional trip to a good exhibition. i ual 
where he stands. Surprise at finding the work not up to the 
standard believed to be reached is quite as healthful as a discov- 
ery that you are left rather behind inthe race. In either case 
the conscientious worker afterward takes up the brush with 
renewed energy and with a feeling of confidence and 
that can only be possible to one who understands his position 
For this reason a journey to the World’s Fair is a wise under- 


taking. 


SUBJECTS FOR CHINA FIGURE PAINTERS. 


STUDENTS and teachers from all parts of the coun- 
try are visitin ease. 4 to gain new ideas and keep abreast of 
the times in their work. No subject is at present interesting the 
china decorator quite so much as figure painting, and devotees 
of the art looking for new subj 
from the inexhaustible col Arts. 

As a souvenir of the Fair, what could be better for the china 

inter than a reproduction of some fine original, made doubly 
feeonentiine by being one’s ell copy 
would be a treasure long 

First secure 4 black 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


AN“ BAST SIDE” ART EXHIBITION. 








i pictures are of still-life, oysters 
on the half shell, or “‘ eggs” or ‘‘ apples,” and, after a devouring 
glance of recognition, the visitor begins to reciate the handi- 
work of those also. There are some very landscapes in the 
exhibition, but, naturally, they are not much admired, for east- 
siders know little about . The favorite picture seems 
to be Grolleron’s ‘* French Soldiers Getting Supper.” Prepara- 
tions for cooking a cabbage soup i i ir i 


ca 

full of incident and very well painted. The descriptive and criti- 

cal , prepared in two days, is almost a model of what a 
far as we have examined it, it is quite 

free from those errors which so frequently disfigure the 

of more pretentious exhibitions. 





A WINDOW BY LA FARGE. 


A WINDOw just completed by Mr. John La Farge for 
the Presbyterian Church on the Front, Chicago, is one of 
the finest works of the designer, which is as much.as to say that 


lass. In a large, circular light in the centre is a 
picture of ion, in composition similar to the artist’s 
wall ting of the same subject inthe Church of the Ascension 


on Fifth Avenue, New York: Christ being borne up on clouds 
between angels, tier on tier,on either hand. A frame of 
architectural design, but of leaded glass, surrounds this central 


picture, leaving room above and below for two inscriptions which 
record the names of the artist and his assistant, Mr. Wright, 
and of the donor, Mr. T. B. Blackstone, of Chicago. The window 
is intended as a memorial of a friend of Mr. Blackstone’s, lately 


deceased. 
The color scheme is one which the artist has made peculiarly 
his own, and in which no one of this generation save the late Paul 
udry, in some of his earlier compositions, can com: with 
him. It is a scheme in which e and green, blue and lilac 


most ly 
some 


general color effect js, as it were, concentrated, they pur- 
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PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, has issued a model 
little circular of sixteen pages, describing its exhibit at 
Setent ce illustrations, — i ae of pupils of 

show good training, for they both illustrate the 
be A eecael the They are from modest 
but cleverly handled little drawings ; one of the illustrations is only 
three eighths of an inch square. The text of the pamphlet is 
enriched with ropriate quotations from the — That the 
Department of Industrial and Fine Arts will have an efficient 
faculty for the coming year may be judged from the published 
list, which embraces a remarkably full list of topics, Mr. Walter 
S. Perry, Director, is instructor in the History of Art; Mr. S. 
Herbert Adams, in clay modelling and life drawing ; Miss Ida C. 
Haskell, in drawing from the antique, color, and the head from 
por prospectus of this department alone names nineteen 
tors. 





AT the Home Arts and Industries. Association's re- 
cent exhibition at the Royal Albert Hall, London, there was an 
un show of woodcarving from village schools. Some 
small from the Princess of Wales's technical school at 
Sandringham, were decorated with interlaced band ornament 
done with bordering incised line and intervening pricked ground. 
— the exhibits from this school were a judiciously orna- 
mented and well-constructed dark oak corner cupboard, which 
was a wedding present from the school to the Duke of York, and 
a too ambitious rosewood dressing and writing-table, ordered by 
the Prince of Wales. Beaten brass and copper plateaux, 
plaques, trays, small boxes, candle-holders, were numerous, with 
acertain monotony in ornament. Among the embroid- 
eries, the drawn threadwork of the Langdale school was notably 
excellent. The Garryhill cottage embroideries, directed by Mrs. 
Edward Ponsonby, were far ahead of any corresponding cottage 
embroideries in the exhibition, testifying to the high skill of 
Irish workers. The dainty delicacy of well-finished work, and 
the charm of good taste in directing it, were displayed in the lit- 
tle fine linen doilies sprinkled with endless variety of ornament in 
glistening silks, as well as in the suitably bolder embroideries on 
the table and tea-tray cloths. In strong contrast were the serge 
and worsted embroideries done at Dunleding, in Ireland, under 
the direction of Mrs. W. Vesey. These are noticeable for strong 
effects of color, some undoubtedly too startling, but all possess- 
ing a distinctiveness of style, 





MRS. JOSEPHINE REDDING requests us to say that 
she is now giving her attention exclusively to ‘‘ Vogue,” having 
withdrawn from all other editorial connections. 








NEW ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


AMONG the engravings nearly ready for publication by 
Klackner & Co., is one of Mr. Edgar M. Ward’s picture, ‘‘ The 
Quilting Bee,” in which half-a-dozen se | women are hard at work 
at along table by acurtained window. This, the most important 
pe ging that will be published at the beginning of the season, 
will be sold at $18 for proof copies. Mr. Tracy’s excellent pic- 
ture, ‘‘The Champion Stakes,” which shows two sportsmen, 
with their retrievers, shooting, is beautifully reproduced in a 
large engraving, which will sell for $15. Other pleasing subjects 
are ‘“* Strictly Confidential,” two girls with hay-rakes, who have 
stopped work to read together a lové-letter; and ‘‘ Going to 
Pasture,” a cattle piece, by S. Duston. A fine engraving after 
Delort’s ‘‘ News from Versailles’’ shows a pretty young woman 
and her beau, in last century costumes, walking along a prome- 
nade between a park wallandariver. Thisis brilliantly engraved, 
and makes a striking effect in black and‘white. It will sell for 
15. Jacquet’s ‘‘ Friendly von mand and Abot’s ‘‘ On the 
“of Terms” are the only ings as yet ready. Proofs will 
cost $30. 





DRAPERIES AND HANGINGS. 


THE prevailing fashions of the fall season in curtain 
ange wall hangings are in striped materials of all sorts; 
large diaper designs and imitations of old French brocades 
and Flemish tapestries still hold their place. Among the hand- 
somest stuffs for curtains shown at Johnson and Faulkner’s, in 
Union Square, are some with e Venetian diapers in velvet 
pile on silk of the samecolor. These are from $8 per yard up- 
ward. Louis XIV. and Louis XV. brocades, usually patterned 
paca uets of flowers and knots of ribbons in various colors, 
run from $10 per yard to They are most used for drawing- 
ing room hangings and A. potted chairs and sofas. For wall 
hangings a cheaper material, but very handsome, is coming into 
very decided favor. It is of a le color, but in alternate 
stripes of satin and moiré finish. price is but $3,per yard. 
The most fashionable color in this and other materials is a dull 
jety of the tint known as ‘old rose.”’ Ex- 
(in brocades) of this color on a ground of 
w are used for ball-rooms and large 
are at from $6 upward per yard. Excellent 
old tapestries of all periods, but.chiefly those known 


Gothic shields and lilies of 
acanthus scrolls of the First Empire, 
Cheaper materials, suitable 


are shown in 





